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From Nazareth 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


a died OMES any good from Nazareth ? 


The scornful challenge as of old 
Is flung on many a jeering breath, 
From cloistered cells and marts of gold, 


Comes any good from Nazareth ? 
Behold, the mighty Nazarene, 

The Lord of life, the Lord of death, 
Through warring ages walks serene, 


One touch upon his garment’s fringe 
Still heals the hurt of bitter years. 

Before him yet the demons cringe, 
He gives the wine of joy for tears. 


O city of the Carpenter, 
Upon the hill slope old and gray, 
The world amid its: pain and stir 
Turns yearning eyes on thee to-day. 


For he who dwelt in Nazareth, 

And wrought with toil of hand and brain, 
Alone gives victory to faith 

Until the day he comes again. 


GLEN RincE, N. J. 











The Very Practical Ideal 

Really practical men live in a world of ideals, 
They realize that it is not practical to conduct a busi- 
ness successfully unless that business is kept alive 
and growing by a constant outreaching after ideals 


yet unattained. They are sharply on the lookout for 
persons whom they can employ to bring new and 
better ideals into the business. They know that the 
moment the study and search for ideals ceases, the 
business will begin to stagnate and die. So it is 
in every well-ordered, soundly practical life. It 
is not practical to attempt to- live without ideals. 
This is worth thinking about at the beginning of a 
new year, when resolutions are making and aspira- 
tions re-forming, and old, forgotten, perhaps aban- 
doned ideals are being hunted out and longingly con- 


sidered once more. For let us never forget that, as a 
popular essayist has written, ‘‘our ideals are God’ s 
realities.” 


‘ 


> a cat a RS 
Not Our Own Architects 


No one can safely be the architect of his own for- 
tunes; but he must be the builder, The one who fol- 
lows self-made ‘* plans and specifications "’ is already a 
dismal failure. The whole scheme of our lives must 
be given us by the Architect who has full knowledge 
of our resources and weaknesses. A few years ago a 
professor who had just come to one of our universi- 
ties drew plans for a large railway building in a 
northern city.. The first winter after its erection the 
building collapsed. The architect, having never 
lived in a northern country, had failed to provide for 
the ‘‘snow stress.’’ Let us follow the plans mapped 
out for our lives by Him who, in seeking the best 
for us, takes everything into account. 


x 
Hope Ahead 


Complete failure in the present and the past is 
no good reason for doubting victory in the future. 
Probably every man or woman who ever made a con- 
spicuous success-in life encountered»a period when 
nothing in past or present offered any hope—except 
God and his promises. Many a one stands at just 
such a juncture-to-day ; life seerhs to have been one 
long succéssion- of attempts and:failures, struggles and 
defeats, hopes raised and hopes crushed, until there 
is nothing to do but to give up in despair. And to 
all such, Paul speaks a message of unconquerable as- 
surance when he points them to God, ‘‘evén God, 
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who giveth life to the dead, and calleth the things that 
are not, as though they were.’’ Do we need any 
more complete reversal of our life’ s failutes than that ? 
God" rh our sin-caused® death into sin-conquer- 
ing life; he can make the hopes that are not, into 
bright realities that are. He has done it, for tens of 
thousands who have renounced every lesser hope for 
Him who makes real our best hopes. .He will do it 


for you. 
x 
Christianity More than Character 


A healthful emphasis is laid to-day upon charac- 
ter. But this emphasis has its perils. Said a speaker 
recently of a useful Christian movement: ‘‘It does 
not know creed, but upon character it puts tremen- 
dous emphasis, and character is the fundamental idea 
of religion,’’. And in a recent book an author says 
emphatically, ‘Christianity is character.*’ But char- 
acter. must have its standards and convictions, and the 
affirmation of these will constitute a creed. We could 
as well have a man without a spine as a character 
without a creed. And just as a creed is not a charac- 
ter and yet is indispensable to it, so Christianity is 
not character. The apple-tree is not an apple. The ap- 
ple is the fruit of the tree, And character is the fruit of 
Christianity. The Christianity that does not produce 
character is defective, but the producing power is not 
to be reduced and limited’ to the result. Christianity 
zs character, but it,is more than~charaeter. 
ing power, it is fellowshipand love, itisservicé& [tis 


thething produced, butit is also the life that produced i 


and the end for which it was produced. ‘There is a 
gain in the positive assertion of half-truth, but it 
Should not be coupled with the contradigtigat of the 
other half. 
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Taking Criticism 


EW things show us so plainly how much of the 
mind of Christ we possess as the way we bear criti- 
cism and disappointment. When our hearts are 

warm with a freshly conceived plan, and ardent to see 
the accomplishment of it, then to’be met with disparage- 
meht.of our hopes or criticism of ourselves is bitter. 
Worse than this, it not seldom happens that the ar- 
dor of a pure purpose is suddenly transformed into 
the heat of an angry resentment. What can we do 
to fit ourselves to meet the test of criticism? It is not 
sufficient to say that we must always be prepared for 
opposition, for if we follow this stoical counsel we are 
likely to put our minds in a case-hardened state 
against all outside suggestion. Such suggestions, 
even when they are unwelcome, are often most useful. 
An unkind critic is sometimes the best helper we 
have, and a determined opponent may be a genuine 
impetus for us, 

If we are quite sure that, in spite of all that is 
said to the contrary, that which we propose or have 
done is for the best, then we may with easy conscience 
stand by our colors. But if the judgment of others, 
though unkind, happens to be just, as it often is 
in spite of its unkindness, and if we then open our 
minds to the good that there is in it and by Christ's 
grace extract the venom from the unkindness, we have 
achieved a genuine viciory. 

For the most unprofitable possession in the world 
is a grudge against a fellow-man. With our differing 
hereditary traits, education, experiences, and ways of 
living and thinking, it is quite impossible that there 
will not be collisions with those with whom we are 
living or working. We are like a number of trains 
trying to go in different directions on the same track. 
Congestions are certain to come, but a congestion need 
not degenerate into a collision and a wreck if we will 
remember that there are plenty of sidings. Now 
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a ‘*siding’’ is a sort of abbreviated. second track 
whereby trains’ going to opposite directions may pass 
each other in safety, In material railways they bear 
various names ; on the invisible pathway of life they 
are all called Love. Sometimes they are nicknamed 
forbearance, tolerance, patience, or common-sense ; 
but these are all translations of the same thing. So 
in case of danger, remember the sidings. It is true 
that we are not always responsible for others’ mistaken 
notions, but we are evermore guilty if we have wilfully 
allowed a wreck of peace. 

This should by no means be taken to mean that we 
should surrender everything at the first challenge. 
We are bound by conscience, by faith, by the light 
which Christ has granted us, to-do, as nearly as we 
possibly can, what we think best. \ But usually we shall 
get to our journéy’s end quickest and easiest by not 
demanding the whole right of way. In this as in 
every other practical question ‘on the art of making 
progress, we must look to Jesus as our great example. 
His public life was one long series of bitter opposi- 
tions, yet he ‘‘did no sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth : who, when he was reviled, reviled not 
again ; when he sufferéd, threatened not; but com- 
mitted himself to him that judgeth righteously.’’ When 
the Gadarenes will not listen, he leaves them ; when 
accused and abused, with superhuman self-control, 
knowing that he was truth incarnate, he leaves the 
matter with the Father as the witness. 

Work in Sunday-school and church, conducted as it 
is’ by the voluntary service of such differing characters, 
is a great test. Pupils are not always attentive, nor 
officers grateful; teachers are not always equable ; 
plans are often upset by carelessness or wilful opposi- 
tion, and support is often withheld when it ought to 
be given. These things are hard to bear; and the 
greatest testimony to the power of Christ to repro- 
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duce himself is that we do keep together and keep 
going forward. 

The man who loses his temper, or resigns, or balks 
when opposed, though he were absolutely in the right, 
—which is unusual,—has put himself absolutely in 
the wrong. Some wise man has said that no man 
ever yet accomplished anything by resigning ; and a 
yet wiser has written that the ‘‘ wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God.’’ 

So far from being the course of weakness, the 
course which Christ teaches can be followed only by 
summoning all our strength and manhood, and adding 
thereto the abundant grace of forgiveness. The un- 
thinking may see it as a constant yielding, yet, fol- 
lowed as He marked it out, it is both sweet and irresist- 
ible. That cloud of witnesses, the saints who have 
run and won, bear abundant testimony to the grace 
of Christ in the manner in which they endured criti- 
cism. ‘The wery best of men have had to endure 
kiting criticism, and to hear their motives impugned ; 
and they have shown their title to greatness in no 
better way than the manner in which ‘they bore their 
cruel load, It is hard to think, for example, that 
one so beloved and honored as was Phillips Brooks 
should ever have had to endure this trial. Yet after 
his election to the bishop's office, the attacks upon him 
were so virulent that they invaded the peace and 
quiet of his spotless life and became a burden. Dean 
Farrar, in ‘‘ Men I Have Known,"’ records that once, 
on seeing a caricature of himself in a certain journal, 
Brooks wrote : 


** And this is then the way he looks, 
This tiresome creature, Phillips Brooks ? 
No wonder if ’tis thus he looks, 
The Church has doubts of Phillips Brooks ! 
Well, if he knows himself, he’ll try 
To give these doubtful looks the lie. 
He dares not promise, but will seek 
Even as a bishop to be meek ; 
To walk the way he shall be shown, 
To trust a strength that’s not his own, 
To fill the years with honest work, 
To serve his day and not to shirk; 
To quite forget what folks have said, 
To keep his heart and keep his head, 
Until men, laying him to rest, 
Shall say, ‘ At least he did his best.’ ’’ 


The little glimpse that ‘these lines, half humorous 
and half pathetic and wholly sweet, give of the Christ- 
like way in which this man, as a man, bore the 
‘*contradiction’’ that comes to the greatest as well as 
the least, gives a broad hint of the real grandeur of 
his character. 

The one thing that we ought not to do when op- 
posed or criticized is to balk and refuse to do any- 
thing. The best advice that any one can have who is 
tempted to do this is to reread every one of those lines 
of Bishop Brooks which begin with the word **to.’’ To 
be in this world means that Christ's followers must 
often wear the crown of thorns, crushed upon them 
by unthinking hands ; and to be ‘‘in Christ’’ means 
that We shall be kept from hating those hands : in 
the world, but kept from the world's besetting evil of 
unlove. 
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The Tonic of a Boys’ Brigade 


Until the fight between our great Adversary and 
the Captain of our salvation is at an end, we cannot 
well dismiss the idea of military training and discipline 
as a prominent factor in life. The New Testament, 
or New Covenant, of the Prince of Peace, abounds in 
references to such discipline and warfare. Henry 
Drummond, whose rare gentleness of spirit and 
Christian character were such as to make him, in the 
minds of many, the highest type of Christian gentle- 
man of this: past generation, was a firm believer in 
military training for boys, and welcomed the Boys’ 
Brigade as a most valuable ally of parents and 
teachers. His biographer, George Adam Smith, 
writes that ‘‘from the first the movement won Henry 
Drummond's heart, and secured his hearty and de- 
liberate co-operation. He was consulted by its pro- 
moters, entered its councils, became an Honorary 
Vice-President, frequently addressed its members, 
wrote beoks for them, and pleaded for them before 
the public both on platforms and by articles. He 
started the movement in Australia, and labored for it 
strenuously in the United States and Canada. Next 
to his own work among the Edinburgh students, there 
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was no institution gfour time to which he gave more 
thought ‘in the last years of his life, or of which 
he used to speak up to the very end with more satis- 
faction and more hope."" The Sunday School Times 
hopes to print something on this subject from Drum- 
mond himself in its ‘* Worth Repeating’’ department 
in an early issue. 

In view of these facts, the following narration of 
pastoral experience, from a Pennsylvania minister, is 
full of significance. It was called out by a question 
that had been asked and answered in Mr. Patterson 
DuBois’ column of ‘Parents’ Problems’? in The 
Sunday School Times. 


I notice the question raised by an anxious mother about her 
boy smoking, and am sure that there are many other mothers 
anxious about the same question. When I came to this ap- 
pointment last March (as pastor of a Methodist Church), the 
majority of the boys in the Sunday-school were smoking, and 
the worst feature of it was that most of the fathers of these boys 
smoked. Nothing had been done for years to raise the stand- 
ard. To have started a campaign against smoking with noth- 
ing to offer to the boys as a counter attraction, I am sure would 
have been a mistake. 

So I got an old soldier to help me, and we organized a Boys’ 
Brigade under the control of the pastor of the church. Boys 
were invited to join, but the conditions of joining were that 
they should sign an “ ironclad"’ pledge against tobacco, liquor, 
and pay: with the understanding that if they became 
members of the oer. they must keep the pledge. 

In three weeks we had twenty boys in full uniform. We now 
have fifty-two, every one of whom has gladly taken the pledge, 
and they are keeping it cheerfully. We have had three in- 
fringements of the rule in six months ; two of the boys have 
manfully confessed their breaking of the pledge, and on their 
knees with the pastor and the general commander of the com- 
pany, Major-General H. F. Spicer, promised never to touch 
tobacco again, and I believe they are keeping their promise. 
One of the boys has been suspended from the company, but 
we believe he will come back. 

The deportment of our boys in the Sunday-school and every- 
where else has improved a hundred per cent. These boys 
range in age from ten to eighteen years ; seven of them decided 
to become Christians last Sabbath, making eighteen of the 
number now professing to be Christian boys. 

Our aim is: ‘‘ Every one of the boys of our company for the 
Master." I wear a Captain's uniform, and ‘march with the 
boys ; I have mastered the United States military tactics, am 
treasurer of the company, and can drill them when the com- 
mander is absent. A good bit of work? Yes, but it has paid, 
and I have become younger myself for being with these boys, 
and have enjoyed the work. I have never known the Brigade 
work to fail where it has been givén’@ fair trial, and where the 
right kind of work has been done jin the organization. I am 
sure that the above idea will go far toward solving the ‘‘ Boy 
Problem” that is engaging the attention of so many good 
workers. 


The goal is one secret of this pastor's success : 
every one of the boys of our company for the Master. 
A Boys’ Brigade without that goal would be likely to 
do mcre harm than good.. One of Drummond's 
famous addresses, entitled ‘‘ First,’’ was delivered be- 
fore a Boys’ Brigade in Glasgow, and its text was 
‘«Seek first the kingdom of God.’’ 


= 
Why Join the Church? 


There are some questions, continually recurring, 
that arise from the implied assumption that man has 
a relationship only to God, and none to his fellow-men. 
One of the commonest of such questions is the follow- 
ing; about which a Connecticut reacler seeks light : 

I wonder if vou could give me any reasons for open testi- 
mony for Christ, and why it is the duty of one who is able- 
bodied and who has accepted Christ to unite with a church. 
The arguments used against it are the old ones: hypocrites in 
the church, silent witnesses as good as professing ones who so 
ofttimes fall, not good enough to unite with a real church, etc., 
etc. I believe it is a person's duty to confess Christ publicly 
and unite with a church that he believes is following Christ, 
and where he can assist in Christ’s work. I can’t find enough 
light to show the way to this particular person. 

Plainly this person who prefers to hold back from 
uniting with any church has utterly missed the facts 
as to what the church is and is not. Of course church 
members fall ; if they did not, they would not need to 
be in the church. And_.of course there are hypocrites 
in the church, for hypecrisy is only one kind of sin, 
and the church is intended for every kind of sinner 
that exists. But perhaps those who, outside the church, 
complacently hold themselves as better than the 
hypocrites in the church, do not realize. that the 
hypocrite is on a higher plane, morally, than the man 
who has not enough shame or aspiration even to want 
to seem to be decent. The man who prides him- 
self on his ‘‘sincerity’’ in making no ‘‘ professions’’ 
at all is so supremely self-satisfied that there is little 
hope for him. The man who is ashamed of himself 
is likely to do better than the man who is shameless. 
Most good men are hypocrites at one point or another. 

But as for staying out of the church because one is 
not good enough, Zaz is the one reason, and the great 
reason, for joining. The church is simply a body of 
persons who are so sure that they are not good, that 
they have awakened to the fact that their condition ‘is 
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hopeless unless they commit themselves to a Saviour 
whose power is greater than the power of the sin which 
has conquered tiem, Not much real room for pride 
or self-complacency in joining’the church, then! The 
church-member makes no profession save the profes- 
sion of desperate sin and theneed of a Saviour. Itisa 
confession, not a profession. Is this friend, who says that 
he has accepted Christ, in any doubt as to his own sin- 
fiilness and need of a Saviour? If not, and if he has 
taken the undeserved blessings of present salvation 
which Christ gives, is it not reasonable to believe that 
Christ would rather have him heartily join in loyal com- 
panionship with those other saved sinners on earth that 
make up the Christian church, than hold aloof in 
silent, isolated discipleship from that great Christian 
brotherhood? Is there any gain in the co-operation, 
the fellowship, the organization for a common end, of 
those whose beliefs and purposes are the same? The 
business world gives no doubtful answer to this ques- 
tion ; ‘‘ practical’? men are demonstrating the answer 
every day. Why should the sons of the light be any 
less wise than the sons of this world? And the work 
that Christ's followers have on hand is more intense 
than a business enterprise; it is a warfare, to the 
death, with an enemy that will take advaniage of 
every weakness or false move. Would this man hold 
back from enlisting in the organized service of an 
army if his nation’s life was imperiled, saying that he 
could do just as well as an individual, unattached sol- 
dier ? 

Every follower of Christ needs the church. The 
church needs every follower of Christ. ‘‘ For none of 
us liveth to himself, and none dieth to himself.’’ 


x 
When is Confession Needed ? 


There is much needless suffering over the ques- 
tion of the duty of confessing sin, The following 
letter from a New York reader is typical of a very 
common experience : 

If in your Notes on Open Letters you would kindly throw 
some light on the following question, which has been on my 
mind for years, it would be most gratefully received. In be- 
coming a church-member, is it needful to confess the sins of 
one’s past life, if the rehearsal of them can do no possible 
gee and only give pain; and how can we confess them to 

od, when he already knows our hearts? 

Confession between human beings ought always to 
have a distinctly good purpose, or needed end, in 
view. It may be necessary for the righting of a 
wrong done to another. It may be desirable for the 
strengthening of oneself or for the helpful encourage- 
ment of another. If its purpose is solely for self- 
help, then one may fairly consider whether he has 
any right to burden another with the confession. And 
when no injury has been done which would be righted 
or even helped by a confession, and when there 
would seem to be no gain to any one, self or neigh- 
bor, in a confession, there would seem to be no reason 
for believing that God wishes such confession to be 
made by one person to another. 

Confession to God is wholly different. God can 
forgive and pardon and blot out a sin as no human 
friend can. Every sin is a sin against God, a wrong- 
ing of God. He knows al! about our every sin, to be 
sure ; but he cannot forgive our sins unless we confess 
them to him. For our own sakes he asks us to do 
this. In order to make possible a restored relation- 
ship with the One whom we have injured, who knows 
of the injury, and who alone can forgive the injury, he 


_asks that we recognize the cause of the trouble frankly 


in his presence, and, in asking for forgiveness, make 
possible the pardon that he longs to bestow. Let 
us thank a loving Father for the privilege of full 
confession ! 


ae 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


RACIOUS Saviour, we do humbly and gratefully accept 
thy hospitality, and come to thy table that we may feast 
with thee. It is thy presence that is the charm of the 

feast. . . . Grant us grace that we may heartily receive and 
respond to thy varied and ample service of our sore needs. 
With thine own hands thou dost most graciously and gently 
cleanse our feet from the mire of the way, our spirits from the 
defilements of the flesh; teach us to welcome this, and to re- 
joice in the comfort of a conscience thus washed from sin. . . . 
‘Thou dost also place in our hands the bread of life ; oh, that 
we may eat, and be richly nourished in our spiritual nature, 
and thus grow in likeness to thee. ... Thou dost press to our 
lips the cup, with its wine of refreshment and solace amid the 
pains, the sorrows, and the heavy cares of life ; persuade us to 
drink... and be satisfied. . ./4; Meanwhile, we would look 
upon thy face ; we would fain) hear what thou wouldst say to 
us ; we would feel thy breath on our cheeks, and grow warm 
in the sunshine of thy smile. . . . And when this Holy Supper 
is over, we would go hence instructed, renewed, strengthened, 
that we may serve others somewhat as thou dost minister 
unto us. 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY I9 (John 1 : 35-51) 
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NTIL about ten years ago I thought it 
was enough to be a church-member in 


good standing. The idea of winning 
others to Christ by my own testimony 
for him did not once enter my head. 
But when D. L. Moody came to Phila- 
delphia, I attended his meetings, listened to his words, 
and watched his methods. He appealed to his hearers 
to do personal work for Christ, and emphasized his 
words by his actions in going after men, one by one. 

That set me to thinking. I knew very well that 
when I went out on the road I was never satisfied 
unless I used every opportunity to solicit and secure 
an order. Then what reason had I to neglect oppor- 
tunities to do business for my Father? Why should 
I be satisfied to leave a man to whorn I had spoken 
about Christ, without taking his order ? 

Of course, I thought of all the arguments that come 
so promptly to the mind of the Christian who dreads 
speaking to others about their souls. I said I could 
not find words on such atheme. But why not, when 
I had no difficulty in conversing on business themes ? 
I declared that I did not know anybody to speak to. 
Then I thought that this was nonsense, for I was 
continually meeting men on the street car and the 
railroad train, at the depot, or in the homes of my 
friends. Again, I argued that the work should be 
done by preachers. But I knewof cases where eloquent 
preaching and logical reasoning had not moved men 
who were, later, brought to Christ by the. halting, 
stumbling effort of some acquaintance. I thought of 
how the first disciples were won for the Master, one 
by one, as the result of the work of brothers and friends. 

I was further encouraged to do personal work by a 
Christian business man who is the founder of one of the 
world’s greatest manufacturing establishments. He 
had won to Christ many in his employ, and scores 
of others whom he met. I remember well that the 
words ‘‘God pays the best wages’’ were frequently on 
his lips. The fact that he never lost an opportunity 
to speak a word in season has always been an inspira- 
tion to me. 


How a Beginning was Made 

I well remember the time my hand was first laid. on 
aman for the purpose of pointing him to God. It 
was at the Bethesda Mission in Philadelphia. I 
picked out a man to whom I thought of speaking. 
Seeking him, I said to him: . 

‘You are about thirty-eight years old, —aren't 
you? How much of that time have you been serving 
the Devil ?’’ ; 

‘« About twenty years,’’ he answered, 

‘¢ Well, I want you to serve the Lord Jesus Christ 
the rest of your life. Will you?’’ I put my whole 
soul into the question. 

‘«] will!’’ was the ringing reply. I can never for- 
get the revelation that came to me at that moment. 
It seemed to me that, even if I had never seen a 
Bible, my heart would have told. me then there was a 
God who loves men,—a Christ who saves sinners. 

For some years it has been my custom to speak 
about Christ to at least one man a day, and what joy 
has been mine when one after another of those with 
whom I have the opportunity of dealing accept Christ 
as their Saviour ! 

Sometimes it is thought to be a difficult thing to 
begin such a conversation with a stranger. But it 
has been my experience that, to the man who is look- 
ing for it, the method of approach suggests itself very 
readily. 

* * * 

One morning I took a seat in the train by the side 
of a policeman. His hand was held in such a position 
that a crippled finger was plainly seen. 

‘*Good morning, Officer!’’ I greeted him. «1 
see that you and I belong to the same family ; I also 
have a crooked finger,—the result of ball-playing."’ 

‘«5o0 you play?’’ hesaid. +‘*I do, too.’’ 

‘© Yes, I played ball; and I always took pride in 
playing a clean game. Another thing : I always took 
pride in showing my colors ; 1 wasn't ashamed of my 
team.’’ 

There was a look of comprehension on his face. 
‘*] think I know what you are driving at,'’ he said. 
‘‘ 1 have been playing a clean game for just one year 
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now. So we're members of another family, you see. 
Thank you for what you’ ve said. Asa young Christian 
I find it rather inspiring to talk about these things.”’ 


* * * 


Another day, while waiting for a train in a Phila- 
delphia station, I saw a man holding a dog by a 
chain. 

‘«That’s rather a nice dog you have!’’ was the 
remark that opened a conversation with him—a con- 
versation that continued until my train was called. 
Then I found we were waiting for the same train. We 
took a seat together, and continued our conversation. 

After talking of the dog for several minutes, I spoke 
of the way in which such a pet hecomes almost like 
one of the family, and asked him if he had a family. 
He told me of his wife and two children. 

‘« Have you ever thought of the day coming when 
your children and you must separate ?’’ 

Surprised, he said: ‘*No, sir; I have never 
thought of such a thing !"’ 

Now the way was open. I told him of my own 
children, and said we need not fear separation, because 
of our love for Christ Jesus, and his love for us. 

He became thoughtful. Then hesaid: ‘‘I haven't 
studied the Bible much ; I have very rarely attended 
church. But I am going to read the Bible and go to 
church hereafter. And I thank you for what you 
have said.”’ 

My station was reached. Our conversation was 
necessarily short, —we were together in the seat only 
eight minutes. But the time was long enough to 
drive home the message. 


Interesting the Conductor 

Some time ago, while riding in a street car ina 
Western city, the conductor, while receiving my fare, 
said : 

‘* Did you hear of the fight ?’’ 

‘«No,’’ I answered, ‘‘1 have not heard of the fight, 
but I have read of the fight."’ 

‘Why, the papers have not yet received the news! 
How could you read about it?’’ 

‘« Well, I have quite an account of the fight in a little 
book I have in my pocket,’’ I insisted. And, taking 
my Testament, I turned to 2 Timothy 4 : 7, 8, and read, 
‘I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith : henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: and 
not to me only, but unto all them that love his ap- 
pearing.’ 

‘*That is not the kind of fight I was speaking 
about,”’ the conductor said. Then he went on through 
the car. 

After he had finished taking the fares, he returned 
and asked if I wouldn't put that verse down on a card 
for him. I left a few parting words with him about 
Jesus Christ, and urged him to receive him as his 
Saviour. I do not know the result of that brief con- 
versation ; but I tried to make the best of the oppor- 
tunity. 

© * * 

On another journey, I was attracted to a fellow- 
traveler. We had become acquainted when he lent 
me his newspaper. He was interested in reading, so 
I asked him if he had ever read Bryant's ‘‘ Thana- 
topsis,’’ and quoted those last grand lines. He 
seemed interested, and asked for more. 

‘*I presume,’’ I said, ‘‘that you have heard this 
quotation: ‘Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.’ '’ Then I 
gave the entire passage. 

His interest in the words opened the way for a 
heart-to-heart talk. He owned that he had once 
been a Christian, but that when he had come from 
Scotland he had left his religion behind him, and 
had given himself up to business during the week, 
and to wayward companions on Sunday. A few 
minutes later we were on our knees together, and he 
promised to serve the Lord the rest of his life. 

When we rose, the sun was setting, and all things 
were speaking of God's glory. His words seemed 
to swell the chorus, as he said:: ‘‘1I never thought that 
this was going to take place on my journey. I have 
been: a‘ very respectable man in my community, well 
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regarded by every one ; but my friends knew that I 
did not care much about being associated with Chris- 
tians. I thank God from the bottom of my heart for 
this journey, and for the satisfaction of knowing that 
I am again a child of God,"’ 


* * * 


*«One doesn’t have much chance to kneel down in 
these berths and thank his Lord for his goodness,'’ 
was the opening word of a conversation with another 
stranger, who was seated with me while the porter 
was making up his berth. 

‘I am thankful I am beyond the idea of praying 
at night,’’ he answered. ‘‘I was once a member of 
the church, and am very glad I am outside of it to- 
day. Religion is good enough for little children and 
aged persons, but I don’t want any of it. I have 
been cheated and defrauded by members of the 
church, and now I dislike the very name of religion."’ 

‘*Doubtless you have a bank in your town,"’ was 
my response. ‘‘Suppose to-morrow you go to your 
bank and make a deposit. Suppose the receiving 
teller, in checking up your deposit slip, discovers a 
counterfeit five-dollar bill. Does he throw out the 
entire amount brought by you, because of the one 
counterfeit, or does he return the counterfeit, and re- 
ceive the balance of the deposit ?’’ 

‘« He would take all but the counterfeit."’ 

«Then, because the church has in its membership 
a few counterfeits, is that any reason why you should 
condemn the whole church? Now, I must leave you. 
I am going to my berth, and there I will ask God to 
bless you.”’ 

Next morning he met me with shining face and told 
me that God had visited him in the night, and he felt 
like a different man. He was going home, and would 
there join the church. Before we separated, we sang 
a number of hymns together. 

The porter seemed interested, and we invited him 
to join us. At first he was rather indifferent. But 
we had a talk together. He told me that only two 
weeks before he had buried his wife. And when the 
invitation was given to him to accept Christ, he said 
he would be a Christian. 

The man who is eager to do personal work for 
Christ will see opportunities at every turn. At one 
time the finding of a pocket-book on the pavement 
suggested a possibility. In addition to money, there 
was in it a letter, which I later learned was from the 
owner's mother, and several pawn tickets. I wrote to an 
address found in the book, and asked the owner to call. 
When he responded to the invitation I asked him 
about his life, and found that he had been living 
among bad companions, and had refused to go home 
to a mother who was pleading for his return. After 
telling him of my own conversion, and what it had 
meant to me to have Christ for my companion for 
twenty-five years, I urged him to become a Christian. 

‘« You are. the first man who ever asked me to be a 
Christian. God helping me, I will take Christ as my 
Saviour.’’ 

Some time later I had a letter from him. He was 
with his mother, and was livifig a Christian life. 


Winning a Dancing-Master 

The reception-room of a dancing-master would not 
seem a likely place to win a man for Christ. But a 
friend—who had himself been won by personal work 
—once asked me to go and see a well-known dancing- 
master who was living a wicked and reckless life. 
When I reached his rooms, he was teaching a pupil a 
waltz step. When he was at leisure, he came to the 
reception-room. 

The conversation was opened by a reference to the 
father of the writer, who was also a teacher. After 
speaking of the hardships of a teacher's life, I said 
there was all the more need for him to make the 
most of life, and asked him if he was getting as much 
joy out of life as he would like. In a moment he 
knew what I was driving at, and he said that if he 
had been urged to become a Christian fifteen years 
earlier he would have doneso. It was my opportunity. 
I urged him to take the step at once. When he 
agreed, we knelt together, —the dancing-master’s wife 
with us, for she had come into the room,—and both 
made known their desire to become Christians. The 
next Sunday they stood up in church and publicly 
took upon themselves the vows of Christian service. 

Thus, one by one, the opportunities come for speak- 
ing to those about us of our Saviour. How my own 
life has been enriched because I have been led into 
this work! I feel that I could not live without the 
joy that comes from winning men for Christ. And 
this must be the experience of everybody who earnestly 
tries ‘‘ The One-by-One Method.”’ 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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A Bible Class of Two Thousand Members 
By Mrs. L. A. M. Bosworth 
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MONUMENT, 
unique in the his- 
tory of the Sunday- 

school movement, was 
recently unveiled in 
Woodlawn Cemetery, 
New York City. It isa 
memorial to a man of 
large affairs and wide in- 
terests, but commemo- 
rating only his Sunday- 
schooi work, and erected 
at the expense of ‘his im- 
mense Sunday - school 
class, which is itself his 
most striking monument. 

Charles H. Knox was 
a prominent lawyer of 
New York City, of which 
he was a native anda 
devoted lover, never liv- 
ing elsewhere, and doing 
a great deal for itin many 
ways. He commenced 
his Sunday - school work 
in the school library at 
the age of thirteen. The 
vears followiny were spent 
in strenuous student life. 
He carried on his college 
and law courses. at. the 
same time, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar when ke 
avns just twentv-one, 

At the age of eighteen he was asked to tnke a class 
of half-a-dozen small boys at the chapel of the Col- 
legiate Church (Dutch Reformed). To them he said, 


one Sunday, ‘‘ Boys, I'm a very ‘busy man.. ‘I can't 
afford to give my time to so few. You'd’ better go 
into some other class.’’ But they demurred, ‘* Well, 
then,”’ he said, ‘I'll tell you what I'll do. | I'll stay 


with you, if each one of you will bring one other 
boy."’ . That was the beginning. The class agreed 
to the proposition, and kept their part of the bargain, 
and the teacher kept his—to the end. When his 
work closed, while life was still in its prime, there 
were over two thousand on the roll of the class. 

As the boys grew up they began to ask if they 
might. not bring their sisters and girl friends. The 
outcome was the joining of the girls’ Bible class with 
his, and the coat-room, in which they had met up to 
this teme, was exchanged for the lecture-room.. . But 
the lecture-room was soon too small, and an: addition 
was built. This, however, proved only a temporary 
makeshift, and it became necessary to rent a large 
hall for him, Finally the present chapel was built, 
with a special room in it for his class. Or rather, as 
the members of the class are pleased to put it, Mr. 
Knox’s room was built, and the chapel, with its 
pretty auditorium and other necessary rooms for the 
carrying on. of a down-town mission work, was at- 
tached to it. This building, Knox Memorial Chapel, 
was named for Mr. Knox's grandfather, who bore the 
yreat name of John Knox, and who had been a minis- 
ter of the Collegiate Church of New York. 


Regular Places Regularly Filled 

What is the secret of this marvelous success? This 
problem I attempted to solve during two Sunday 
afternoons some time ago, when I sat near Mrs. Knox 
in the class-room. I say ‘‘near,’’ not ‘‘ beside,’’ in 
the interest of absolute truth. For, although I did 
sit down by her as we went in and took our seats, 
very soon a slip of a girl, not more than ten years 
old, slid past me and wedged her small form between 
me and her queen. It was her ‘‘regular place,’’ I 
was afterwards told. On the other side of me sat a 
woman in middle life. Behind and before and on all 
sides they gathered till the room was filled—all ages 
being represented, from the men and women whose 
hair was whitening down to the little one clinging to 
mother’s hand, although Sunday-school was in session 
in the same building at the same hour. From every 
part of New York City these came—from Brooklyn, 
from the Bronx, from many miles away on the Jersey 
side. In sunshine and in storm they come. 

The room is high up above the surrounding houses. 





The Knox Memorial in Woodlawn Cemetery 





It is long and wide, and 
is flooded with light from 
great windows of clear 
glass, open to New York's 
blue skies. Seated sim- 
ply with comfortable 
benches, it is plain almost 
to barenness. There is 
little here to attract. 

On the stroke of three, 
Mr. Knox came up the 
aisle, announcing a hymn 


as he came. _ From his 
chair on the front of the 
platform he conducted 
the opening exercises, 


varying from those of the 
ordinary Sunday - school 
only in the presentation 
of a special musical num- 
ber. A vocal solo, a band 
performance, a violin ob- 
ligato, — any and every 
sort of musical effort may 
be heard by those who 
attend the class sessions, 
The performers offer their 
services Sunday by Sun- 
day, and sometimes there 
has been such embarrass- 
ment ef riches on a given 
day that an ordinary 
man’s wits would have 
been taxed to decline 
the offers without giving offense, «a task, -however, in 
which the great lawyer was never known to fail. 

Then came the exposition of the lesson. And, 
listening curiously, I heard only the simplest possible 
presentation of the old truths:in the old dress, as they 
were developed from the text verse by verse, phrase 
by phrase. The talk might have been duplicated 
almost anywhere: There: was no attempt -at-elo- 
quence. Sitting in his. chair, Mr. Knox just talked. 
There was the utmost informality, though with such 
an audience there could be little of the question-and- 
answer method. Yet any one was at liberty to ask a 
question or express an opinion, and some availed 
themselves of the privilege.‘ But not in the lesson 
study, surely not in the one ‘‘lawyer’s trick’’ which 
the leader allowed himself—the telling of a humorous 
incident or occurrence just at the opening of his talk 
—was to be found the cord which had drawn all these 
people together to ‘‘the Sunday-school Class,’’ as its 
members call it ; ‘‘Our Sunday-school Class,’’ as the 


teacher and his wife lovingly spoke of it. (They all 
spell ‘*Class’’ with a capital.) 
A Leader Who Remembered Everything 

And here we begin to get the clue. These two 


peopie in the midst of their busy lives literally gave 
themselves to ‘‘the Class.’ We were in the room 
an hour before the time appointed. Mrs. Knox 
went at once to her place—always the same place— 
near the center of the room, ready to serve, with all 
the fascinations of a charming society woman, and 
with a genuineness that ever commanded confidence. 
At the main entrance Mr. Knox took his stand, grasp- 
ing the hand and speaking the name of every one as 
he passed in, forgetting nothing, remembering every- 
thing—who had a_ headache last: Sunday, whose 
mother was sick, whose husband was absent, who 
was in trouble or perplexity. And as soon as the 
session was over he was there again, speeding each 
one in departing. Lingering among the last was a 
shy !ittle. woman, who timidly handed him a letter. 
‘‘Another of those troublesome letters?’’ I heard 
him ask. Glancing at it, he returned it to her, say- 
ing, reassuringly, ‘‘Oh, that’s just an advertisement, 
You needn't worry about that.’" And she passed out 
at rest, not having spoken a word herself. It was but 


a sample of the way he was constantly being appealed 
to by members of the class in matters of perplexity of 
all kinds, where his great legal knowledge was often 
of the utmost value. 

Meantime Mrs. Knox sat in her place, holding 
court for the hundreds who sought to take her hand 
and receive a word from her gracious lips ; and she 
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gave Treely, a smile and greeting to one, congratula- 
tion or commendation to another, sympathy to the 
sorrowing, reproof to the one who needed it, herself 
to all. Sometimes the sun was gone down and dark- 
ness had fallen before the last one had been com- 
forted, advised, encouraged, strengthened, helped, 
and these two servants of God and their class were 
free to seek their home. 

Nor did the service of the week end there. A rec- 
ord of attendance was kept. Of course there was no 
time for roll-call in class. So on Monday morning, 
while the busy man was dressing, his wife began call- 
ing the roll, and he responded to each name. This 
was continued the succeeding morning, and the next, 
and the next, until, as the numbers grew, it practi- 
cally took the week of mornings. And the man’s 
wonderful memory never failed him. At the break- 
fast table once Mrs. Knox remarked, <*. says 
she has been present every time. It isn’t possible, 
is it?’’ **Yes,"’ he replied ; ‘‘if she comes in and 
goes out at some other door I may not see her.”’ ; 

There were various reasons for keeping this roll. 
Once each year they planned a social time for the 
class, usually a day's outing. For this tickets had to 
be provided, and for the protection of the class each 
member was furnished with a ticket inscribed with 





.his or her own name in Mrs. Knox's handwriting. 


Then, too, prizes were given yearly for: attendance. 
Besides, an absentee was pro:nptly looked up, and 
cared for, if care was needed. A note was sent by 
the wife-secretary on the first unaccounted-for ab- 
sence. If the note brought no respone, and the ab- 
sence was repeated, a call was made the following 
week. A case of need would sometimes be brought 
to the notice of the class. For instance: a young 
man of their number was found to be ill with con- 
sumption. The class was told the story, and they 
furnished money to send him to Denver. But it was 
too late. He died there. The class brought the 
body back, and the helpless mother in her sorrow was 
relieved of all care and responsibility for the funeral 
by the tender ministrations of the gracious woman, 
who, if her husband was the head, has been herself 
the heart of the class. 

Such a spirit of service, of fellowship, is catching, 
and the whole atmosphere of the class-room is 
charged with it. A stranger's hand is grasped like 
that of an old friend. No one is in a hurry to leave. 
Each one seems to have his heart's door open to his 
brother, as hand seeks hand, eye looks into eye, and 
greeting responds to greeting. 

Here at last was one patent secret of the success of 
‘«the- Class,’ - The members were infected by the 
love-in-action of the leaders. 


The Dedication of the Memorial 

A: year has passed since Charles H. Knox laid down 
this beautiful service for a greater. But the devoted 
wife still stays with ‘‘Our Class.’’ From a life-size 
free-hand drawing Mr. Knox looks down upon them 
as they assemble in their room Sunday after Sunday. 
Through her. efforts, great men appear on the. plat- 
form each week, and every time the room has been full. 
Over thirty have received prizes for perfect attendance, 
and more than thirty have missed but one session. 

At the time of the regular yearly gathering many 
hundreds went with Mrs. Knox to the top of the hill, 
where, on ‘‘the most beautiful spot in the whole of 
Woodlawn,’’ she herself unveiled the monument 
given by the class, with the words, ‘‘We dedicate 
this. monument to the glory of God, and in loving 
memory of Charles H. Knox.”’ 

The monument is a Celtic cross of granite, with a 
vase of resurrection lilies carved in the shaft, and 
passion flowers and leaves at the center of the cross. 
Resting against the steps of the lower bases on either 
side is a bronze tablet. The one in front is a repro- 
duction of the' class pin, an open Bible with the let- 
ters ‘‘K. M. B. C.’’ (Knox Memorial Bible Class) 
across its face. The other bears the last message sent 
by Mr. Knox to his class only a few days before his 
home-going : ‘‘I send the Bible class my blessing, 
and hope that every member will strive for the better 
life,"’—-with a reproduction of Mr. Knox's signature. 

The success which has attended the efforts of this 
man and his wife are not to be measured by the great 
numbers on the roll, nor by the loyalty of the class, 
nor even by their spirit of service and fellowship, nor 
yet alone by all these together. There has been a 
higher aim all the while, a gentle drawing into the 
kingdom of God, ‘‘ the better life."’ Thus from the 
class names not a few have been added to the Book of 
Life and to the rolls of the churches through the in- 
fluence and words, public and private, of this de- 


‘voted couple. 
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‘te an Oriental (see‘ Howie): a cure for sin. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY I9 (John 1 : 35-5) 
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LESSON 3. JANUARY 19. JESUS AND HIS FIRST DISCIPLES 


John I : 35-51. Commit verses 35-37 


Golden Text: We have found him, of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, wrote, Jesus of Nazareth.—John I : 45 








The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


“6 NREPORTED meetings ” are the secret and 
the _—_ of victory in the biggest fight the 
world has ever known. What fight do I 
mean? What kind of meetings do I mean ? 

‘I'ry that as a challenge to your pupils’ attention as 
you begin the teaching of this lesson. The fight, of 
course, is the great warfare which will go on until it 
has been fought to a finish, between Christ and the 
Devil, Light and Darkness. For ‘‘ unreported meet- 
ings,” see Mr. Gordon's third paragraph. It is simpl 
another name for personal work, individual soul- 
winning. It is the work that is routing the Devil and 
winning victories for Christ; that is why it is so hard, 
—the Devil opposes it bitterly. Show its effective- 
ness by using Mr. Pierson’s secoud and third para- 
graphs, Illustrations 2, 3, and 4, Mrs, Sangster’s fifth 
paragraph, and Mr. Foster’s last paragraph. 

We have an opportunity this week to study one of 
the most remarkable series of these victorious ‘‘ un- 
reported meetings” in history; yet the record is so 
brief and simple that a careless reader might pass right 
over it as of no special importance. hat we shall 
spend the rest of our class-session upon is a close 
scrutiny of these lesson-verses to see how many 
principles, or methods, of winning people .to Christ 
are given in this Gospel-account. ‘There are at least 
ten,—maybe more. Can you find the ten? 

Thus get your pupils keenly alive to the interest of 
the hunt that they are going to make. You will have 
to help them to find some; but do that as little as 
possible. Let one be appointed to keep a written 
list of the points; as fast as they are discovered. 
Here are the ten: 

I. (v. 35.) John the Baptist was.willing to be left 
behind and forgotten, if only he could point men to 

esus. So must we. The work calls for utter sink- 
See Professor 
Sanders’ second paragraph. , 

2.” €v. 36.) ‘“Lamb of God” ‘meant only one thing 
Is there 
anything else that all men are as much interested in 
as that? 
a hearing. 

3. (v. 38.) Jesus’ first word. was a question. . Ques- 
tioning is often a good way to begin,—it draws the 
other fellow out, and gives him a chance to express 
himself. This gives you a good opportunity for 
going on by building on his interests. 

4. (v. 39.) Jesus’ next word was a loving invita- 
tion, not a harsh criticism ; a word calculated to 
draw men to him, not repel them from him. It is 
always his way (Gordon, 2). It must always be our 
way in working for him, if we would succeed in soul- 
winning. Itis not always necessary to take people 
into our homes, but it zs, to take them into our hearts. 
It is a positive duty to be lovable and loved. What 
is a duty is always possible. Both John and Jesus 
won men to confidence in themselves, as we must do 
(Gordon, 1; Ridgway, 2). : 

3. (v. 39.) The fact that the men stayed with Jesus 
that day shows that he devoted himself unreservedly 
to them, spent himself and his time freely for them. 
We cannot do this work by the ‘‘ touch-and-go”’ pian, 
when we have opportunity to do more than that. 

6. (v. 41.) The word ‘‘findeth” seems to imply 
that Andrew Aunted for Simon, not happened on 
him accidentally. If the work is worth doing at all, 
we need to be seeking for men, hunting and making 


“opportunities, as well as seizing those that come un- 


sought. : 

7. (vs. 41, 45.) ‘‘We Aave” something, not ‘‘ we 
think” something, was the message that brought 
men to Christ. Possession, not opinion, is what 
moves men (Gordon, 6). Along argument, a masterly 
intellectual proof, seldom if ever swings any. man into 
the Kingdom. ‘‘I have something that I wish you 
had,” or ‘‘I know a Friend and Saviour whom I wish 
you knew,” is the surest way. 

8. (v. 42.) Bringing, not sending, is the way to get 
men to Christ. Go get your man and éring him to 
church or Sunday-school if you want to make sure of 
his being there. Kneel with him in prayer and liter- 
ally bring him into the presence of the Master; don’t 
expect him to find the way alone, or from a set of 
directions. 

g. (vs. 42, 47.) Expressed confidence in a man's 
ability to do big things, or hearty commendation of 
something already good in him, is a sure way to win 
him to us, draw out his better side, make his good 
better, and his better best. Denunciation and criti- 
cism seldom win men either to ourselves or to Christ. 

10. (v. 46.) ‘* Try it for yourself” is the best possible 
recipe (Ridgway, 3). Our own confidence is shown 
in that which we are urging, if we are willing to stake 
its truth on the other’s investigation and experience. 


' One of the two’ which heard; v. 41, he first findeth.. .. W 


Make that our message, and we’re sure of 


The Lesson Text 


35 Again on the morrow John was standing, and two of his 
disciples ; 36 and he looked upon Jesus as he walked, and 
saith, Behold, the Lamb of God! 37 And the two disciples 
heard him speak, and they followed Jesus. 38 And Jesus 
turned, and beheld them following, and saith unto them, What 
seek ye? And they said unto him, Rabbi (which is to say, 
being interpreted, Teacher), where abidest thou? 39 He 
saith unto them, Come, and ye shall see. They came there- 
fore and saw where he abode ; and they abode with him that 
day : it was about the tenth hour. 40 One of the two that 
heard John speak, and followed him, was Andrew, Simon 
Peter's brother. 41 He findeth first his own brother Simon, 
and saith unto him, We have found the Messiah (which is, 
being interpreted, ! Christ). 42 He brought him unto Jesus. 
Jesus locked upon him, and said, Thou art Simon the son of 
2 John : thou shalt be called Cephas (which is, by interpreta- 
tion, 5 Peter). 

43 On the morrow he was minded te go forth into Galilee, 
and he findeth Philip: and Jesus saith unto him, Follow me. 
44 Now Philip was from Bethsaida, of the city of Andrew and 
Peter. 45 Philip findeth Nathanael, and saith unto him, We 
have found him, of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph. 46 And Na- 
thanael said unto him, Can any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth? Philip saith unto him, Some and see. 47. Jesus saw 
Nathanael coming to him, and saith of him, Behold, an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile! 48 Nathanael saith 
unto him, Whence knowest thou me? Jesus answered and 
said unto him, Before Philip called thee, when thou wast 
under the fig tree, I saw thee. 49 Nathanael answered him, 
Rabbi, thou art the Son of God ; thou art King of Israel. 


1 That is, Anointed. Comp. Ps.2.2. %Gr. Joanes; called in Mt. 
16.17, Jonah. * That is, Rock or Stone. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





According to the King James Version : 


V. 35, Again the next day after John stood; v. 36. And looking 
upon Jesus ...he saith, Behold the-Lamb of God! v. 38, Then Jesus 
turned, and saw them following ... ‘Phey said unto him, Rabbi, 
(which is to say, being interpreted, Master,) where dwellest thou? 
v. 39» Come and see. They came and saw where he dwelt, and 
abode with him that day: for it was about the tenth hour ; * 4°, 
e have 
found the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the Christ ; v. 42, 
And he brought him to Jesus. And when Jesus beheld him, he said, 
Thou art Simon the Son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, which 
is, by interpretation, A stone; v. 43, The day following Jesus would 
go forth into Galilee, and ,findeth Riitip, and saith unto him, Follow 
me; ¥V. 44, Now Philip was‘of Bethsaida, the city of ; v. 45, of whom 
Moses ... did write; v. 46, Can.there any good thing come ont of 
Nazareth? v. 49, Nathanael answered and saith unto him, Rabbi, 


~ thou. art’the Son of God ; thou art the King of Israel, 
fj ' t.2 a 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
Prejudice blinds us to our highest privileges. 
Following Him is finding him in all his fulness. 


All great leaders have had to learn to be fol- 
lowers. 


‘“*Come and you will see” is the best pedagogy 
know tt. 


The best way to pray, ‘‘ Abide with ine,” is to stay 
in His ways. 

No sincere disciple was ever willing to bea 
solitary disciple. 


The power to lead men is a commission to lead 
them to the highest. 


A good teacher always rejoices when his pupils 
pass toa greater one. 


Vou will never be much of a force with men until 
you have much faith in them. 


No man ever looked into the eyes of Jesus without 
longing to be at home with him. 


The common ties Y. daily human life are often 
the avenues for the divine and heavenly life. 








Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


LACE,—* Bethany beyond the Jordan,” probably 
about twenty-five miles southeast from Naza- 
reth. See on verse 28 in the last lesson. 

Time.—Early in March, year of Rome 780; that is, 
A.D. 27. 

Persons.— John the Baptist, Jesus, and five (or more 
probably six) disciples, afterwards.apostles. First, 
Andrew, the brother of Peter, and John, the son of 
Zebedee ; then the brothers of each (see verse 41). 
John and James are not named, however. They 
were sons of Salome, who was probably the sister of 
our Lord’s mother (John 19: 25). Philip is always 
named next to these four fishermen in the lists of the 
aposties, and Nathanael is usually identified with 
Bartholomew. He was of Cana in Galilee (John 21: 2). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 35.—/ohn was standing, and two of hts 
disciples: Andrew (v. 40), and John, who does not 
name himself. Both were Galileans. 

Verse 36.—Behold, the Lamb of God: As in verse 
29, which is fuller. 

Verse 38.—Radbdi: A title of honor, meaning ‘* my 
master,” usually applied to men of learning, especially 
teachers; hence the interpretation which follows. — 
Teacher: The American Revisers, reserve ‘‘ Master” 
for other Greek terms. 

Verse 39.—Come, and ye shall see: An invitation 
to visit him. The sense, according to the better 
attested reading, differs slightly from that of verse 46. 
—A bout the tenth hour: About 4 P.M., according to 
the Jewish reckoning. Some hold that in this Gospel 
the hours are reckoned from midnight; while this 
avoids a difficulty in chapter 19: 14, there is no posi- 
tive evidence to support it. 

Verse 40.—Andrew > A Greek 
**manly.” 

Verse 41.—Findeth first: In some early manu- 
scripts ‘‘first” is an adjective. This would imply 
that the other disciple, John, also found his own 
brother. Indeed, if ‘‘first’ is an adverb, it might 
suggest this. 

Verse 42.—Son cf John: So the best authorities 
here and also in chapter 21: 15-17.—Cephas: The 
Aramaic name.—-Pefer : Its Greek equivalent, mean- 
ing ‘‘ Rock” or ‘‘Stone.” The name was probably 
formally given at the choice of the Twelve. 

Verse 43.—PAtlip;: A Greek name, meaning 
‘*lover of horses.” ; 

Verse 44.—From Bethsaida:; ‘‘ Of Galilee” (chap. 
12:21). It is disputed whether there were one or 
two Bethsaidas. If there were two, this was the 
western one. The other evangelists usually mean 
Bethsaida Julias, at the mouth of the upper Jordan. 

Verse 45.—Nathanael: Meaning ‘ gift of God.” — 
The son of Joseph: Jesus would naturally be thus 
known and designated. 

Verse 46.—Come out of Nazareth? Probably an 
allusion to its insignificance, and not to its wicked- 
ness. Furthermore, the Messiah was to come out of 
Bethlehem.— Come and see: Look for yourself. 

Verse 47.—An JSsraelite: The term occurs only 
here in the Gospels. It was the sacred covenant 
name. Probably Jacob received the name of Israel 
(Gen. 32) near Bethany beyond Jordan.—No guile : 
Not sinless, but a man of real piety. 

Verse 48.— When thou wast under the fig tree: 
Nathanael recognized this reply as involving super- 
human knowledge. Possibly he had been praying 
‘‘under the fig tree.” 

Verse 49.—Son of God... King of Israel: Both 
terms point to Messiahship, but Nathanael could not 
then know all that his words would imply. 

Verse 51.— Verily, verily: A repetition is peculiar 
to this Gospel.—7he angels of God ascending and 
descending : Compare the vision of Jacob at Bethel 
(Gen. 28: 12). The oldest manuscripts omit ‘‘ here- 
after.”—7he Son of man; Applied by our Lord him- 
self, not by others. This is the first instance. It ts 
not exactly equivalent to Messiah, but points to the 
Messiah as the head and representative of a new 
(and renewed) humanity. 
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name, meaning 


When you study the book of John you will natur- 
ally want to know whether Matthew, Mark, or Luke told 
of certain events, and, tf they did, where to find their ac- 
count. The Outline Harmony of the Gospels, by Riddle, 
answers your question at a glance. Many a pupil would 
use this Harmony gladly if he hadone. The unbound copy 
costs ten cents; that bound in stiff boards costs 25 cents ; and 
either may be had from The Sunday School Times Co. 
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Starters and Stickers 
By S. D. Gordon 


OHN won these men to himself, and then won 
them to his master Jesus. He was attractive to 
them. He was so wrapped up in his mission 

and his Master that it ele him attractive. The 
fragrance of Jesus and of a strong, earnest purpose 
was about this John. These young men were drawn 
tohim. He earnestly sought to win them to himself, 
and had succeeded; but it was not himself he was 
thinking about at allin the winning,—it was Jesus. 
He won to himself that so he might win to Jesus. It 
is a great compliment to John’s faithfulness to his 
Master that these men left him for Jesus. This is 
the way all men must be won,—to ourselves, and so 
throngh ourselves to Jesus. We should seek to win 
men to ourselves that so we may introduce them per- 
sonally to Jesus. 

Jesus’ winsome tact in dealing with men never 
stands out more graciously than here. Any man can 
know how Jesus will receive him by noticing what he 
does here. These two young men were walking after 
ag to overtake him. There may very likely have 

en a bit of awe as thev approached him, or of 
timidity, a natural backwardness. How would they 
approach this man whom the nation had looked for 
so long? What would they say? How would he 
receive their boldness in seeking an interview? But 
ome quickly settles all that. He turns around and 
ooks at them with a kindly light in his great eyes, 
and a warm gentleness in his open face. They know 
at once that the door is wide open, and a cheery fire 
burning in the — and chairs drawn up waiting 
their coming. hey are already more than half won 
before a word is spoken. That is the way Jesus still 
does. He quickly turns to you before you have 
caught up to him, and lovingly asks you to be his 
guest. He is just the same to-day. 

This is one of the unreported meetings. Nobody 
knows what was said or done. When the famous 
British surgeon called upon the German Emperor at 
Windsor a few months ago, the papers were ago 
guessing why. But the Jerusalem daily Tribune had 
noline on this Bethany interview. Yet the great Pen- 
tecost preacher was being won there, and the writer 
of a few pages that have set millions of hearts aglow, 
Look out for the unreported meetings. President 
Harrison climbed to the third floor of a city boarding- 
house, and spent a long evening with a4 strange young 
man, the chance acquaintance of an, hour, talkin 
about the reasonableness of Christianity, and turn 
the current of a life. The faithful teacher of her 
class, with hand upon the boy’s shoulder, speaks the 
quiet, earnest word that changes a life, and that in 
turn may shape a whole generation. Fora third One 
is there speaking through that word. Yet that little 
short meeting has not been reported. Yes, it has, 
too; it has been recorded in the book of that boy’s 
life, and the record will yet be read in clear, ringing 
tone to a grateful world. 

There is a driving power about Jesus as well.as’ a 
drawing power. ‘These two men were drawn in, but 
soon one of them is being driven out. The:compul- 
sion of a new motive power within is forcing the lever 
of action. Yoy can see him leaving the house. The 
very way he walks—the quick, direct step, the keen 
resoluteness—tells of a purpose. A light gleams in 
his eye as of one who has seen something that fired, 
that gripped him. Itis Andrew. He is greatly taken 
with Jesus. He has been so drawn b — that 
already he is being driven out to find eter. He 
has not had enough of Jesus yet by a good deal. He 
means to have much more. But he will get it with 
Peter in too. And Peter is drawn in, and then driven 
out to draw in men by the thousand. You can tell 
how much of Jesus’ drawing power you have felt by 
how much of this sort of his diving power grips you. 
Love drives as well as draws. The man who isn’t 
reaching for his hat to go out and find Peter hasn’t 
felt much of the power of Jesus yet. 

Andrew was a good starter and a good sticker, 
Peter was not easy to get. Andrew had to find him. 
That word implies that he had tohunt him up. Most 
men have to be hunted up. And probably he had to 
explain things quite a bit before he got Peter started. 
Unless the notion happened to strike him, Peter was 
not an easy man to get started. But Andrew hung 
on. He was a good sticker. Winners have to be. 
And once started Peter never quit going. Most men 
keep going the way they are started. The greatest 
need is of good starters of others toward Jesus, and 
good stickers at that glad task till the start has been 
well made. The thing that started Andrew and kept 
him going was this—he had seen Jesus! Thatstarted 
him, and started him starting others, and sticking till 
they came. 

Truth must grip me before I can get it to grip some 
one else. Three little words contain the thrilling 
heart of Andrew's message to Peter, and Philip's to 
the guileless man,—*t We have found.” This was 
the live coal that started the new fire. It was the 
sharp hook that fastened in and brought men. Many 
an eloquent preacher and teacher holds up Christ, 
but there is no warm thrill of ‘‘ we have found” per- 
vading the message, and no hearts are set burning. 
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esus is an irresistible combination. en we can 
say to our fellows with the ring of sincerity, ‘*I have 
found,” there will come back an oft-repeated echo, 
** have found.” 


Mapison, N. J. 


— plus a man who has been fired  enpee with 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


EHOLD, the Lamé of God (vy. 36). No Oriental 
is ever at sea when he hears this saying. And 
a Jew is more sensible of the meaning of the 
phrase, ‘‘ Lamb of God,” than-any one else. He is 
convinced of the fact of sin, and he. is equally con- 
vinced that the sin’s only antidote is sacrifice,‘* The 
Lamb of God.” The Jew who can afford it sacri- 
fices a lamb to-day on occasions, while the poorer 
— use a part of a lamb, sometimes they tg 4 a 
owl. They do not burn the sacrifice as of old, but 
give it to the poor, or else eat it and give the poor its 
value. The Oriental Greek priest daily takes a cake 
of bread, about ten inches in diameter, weighing 
about half a pound, with the letters which mean 
‘* Jesus Christ” stamped in the center. This the 
priest regards as the Lamb of God, and cuts it upon 
the altar, repeating the words of the ritual, which in- 
clude, ‘‘ He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter.” 
The Moslems, however, sacrifice real lambs, sheep, 
or larger animals, not only during the annual pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, but also on the occasions of new moons 
and appointed feasts, ‘‘the blood of the lamb,” the 
blood of the animal offered in sacrifice, is of impor- 
tance. 


Suweir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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How the Gospel Spreads 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


HIS lesson gives us the divinely ordained se- 
quence for the spread of the Gospel,—testi- 
mony, inquiry, faith, experience, testimony, 

inquiry, faith, experience, in a continuous round. 
Christianity is pre-eminently a,missionary religion. 

The history of missions is a perpetual repetition of 
the incidents narrated in this lesson. . Kho-thah-byu, 
the first convert among the Karens of Burma, was 
led to become an inquirer, like Andrew, by having 
Christ pointed out to-him by the missionary in whose 
house he was employed. bergen, at that time fifty 
years old, he learned to read the Burman _Bible, and 
so came into personal‘touch with Christ. Like the two 
disciples, ‘he’ saw where Christ dwelt, and his faith 
was confirmed. ‘Immediately, he became eager to 
share his discovery with relatives and friends. Ac- 
companied. by two fellow-countrymen, he went on a 
tour through the Karen villages proclaiming that he 
had found the Messiah, the Saviour of the world. 
The 'Karens had traditions that a redeemer was to 
come from the West, and many listened readily to 
Kho-thah-byu’s message. Inquirers were brought to 
the mission station, and there learned more about 
the Christ. These believed and were baptized, and, 
returning to their villages, became in their turn wit- 
nesses, calling others to ‘come and see.” This first 
disciple thus became an apostle through whom whole 
villages were led to see in Jesus Christ the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sin of the world, the Son 
of God and promised King, and the one through 
whom alone we have access to the Father (John 
I: 51). 

Another typical instance of the spread of the gos- 
pel is related by a missionary in China. A young 
schoolboy in Ningpo became interested in what the 
teacher told him oF christ, and was finally baptized. 
When he went home for the holidays, he told his 
father what he had learned, and persuaded the father 
to attend the mission chapel. Not long after, the 
father was baptized, and began to hold gospel meet- 
ings in his own house. Now the whole family are 
Christians, and are filled with the missionary spirit, 
all through the efforts of a boy eleven years of age. 
When one is truly converted, he is impelled to share 
his joyful news with others. 

Dr. A. J. Gordon said: ** One who is not a mission- 
ary Christian will be a missing Christian, when our 
Lord calls his people to receive their rewards for 
service.” 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 

Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a department of the ‘International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Monday.—John 1 : 35-5r . . . . Jesus and his first disciples 


‘Tuesday.— Matt. 4: 12-22. . .. . .. . . The second call 
Wednedsay. —-Matt. 9 “I-13 . 2. . ee The call of Matthew 
Thursday.—Luke 9 : 18-26. . .. 2.2.2... True disciples 
Friday.—John 15 : 1-16. . .. . .. -. - Chosen to service 
Saturday —John 12: 12-26...... Serving and followipg 
Sunday —Matt. 19 : 23-30. . . . .. . . Reward of servite 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


J OHN was standing, and two... disciples (v. 35). 
‘* They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
See what the two gained by being with a man 
of God. The opportunities of life are with good men 
and not with bad men. Be as particular in picking 
| psd boss as in picking your clothes, yi rere 
mean you, too. Never mind the pay. at always 
takes care of itself. Be as particular in looking the 
‘*boss" up as he is in looking you up. John the 
Baptist had prepared his disciples. These Sunday- 
school lessons are preparing you. This is a day oi 
prepared people foreverything. The demand for de- 
pendable men never so great as now. Why do Hap- 
goods, the ‘‘ Brain Brokers,” send their information 
blanks to Sunday-school superintendents instead of to 
l-room, beer-garden, and ‘‘ loafing-place ” super- 
intendents? These smart fellows know the mathe- 
matics of character, that’s why (Matt. 6 : 33). 


The two disciples heard,...and they followed 
(v. 37). John said the same thing before to the crowd 
Ws 29). Nobody followed. Now privately, and two 

ollowed. That's the difference between your prayer- 

meeting appeal and your talk to your class this rainy 
Sunday, with only two present. Now’s your chance. 
Try it and see. Did John tell them to follow, or just 
‘*Behold”*?, That is all you have to do if you are 
a nega You yourself are more of a sign-post than 
what you say. When we find the sign-post leaning 
halfway over and twisted, we are not sure whether 
it is ‘‘3 miles to Wagontown” or to somewhere 
else, so we keep on down the pike and take our 
chances for another road (Psa. 51 : 10-13). - 


Come and... see (v.39). No argument like ‘‘ come 
and see.” Could write a paper full about our deli- 
cious planked Delaware shad and the roe thereof, 
but you Western fellows will never know what a tid- 
bit they are until you ‘‘come and see.” There is an 
essay somewhere in this big fat fountain-pen of mine 
on ‘‘ The Fun of-Going to Sunday-school.” There is 
many a young fellow loafing around every Sunday 
who doesn’t know what to do'with himself. He 
might have a splendid hour investigating how this 
dear old Book comes up against his life. Get after 
him, and make him ‘‘come and see.” One Sunday 
I. picked up Ike leaning over Perkins’ fence and 
brought him along. . Been, here ‘ever since, and is 
now in the Kingdom. Talk about fun! Ask him. 
Christ wants us to know him (John 17: 3). To 
know people, get into their homes. ‘Those Japanese 
who came here to learn: the steel business (and 
American ways) wanted to board in our homes. 
Smart chaps. 


One... findeth.... his own brother Simon (vs. 
40, 41). And if you don’t believe thé briefly-men- 
tioned Andrew did a thing to make him great, try 
bringing that unsaved brother of yours to Jesus. 
Any job in the world easier for you than that. The 
most worth-while things generally cost most (1 John 
4:21) Keep your brothers and sisters always first. 
A big family all pulling together means victory every 
time. Vice versa. When you strike a good thing, 
go after Peter. Brothers have led the whole family 
into the Kingdom. Ask themif it was easy. The 
Devil never as busy as when that is going on. If 
you doubt it, ask Paul (Acts 13: 10). 


Thou art Simon, thou shalt be called ‘* Stone” 
(v. 42). How quickly he sized Peter up! Not much 
of a ‘‘ rock” about Peter that night lying and swear- 
ing out by the fire. Christ sees good metal in you, 
too, in spite of all the cinder. The turnings out of 
boys are constant surprises. When a2 sinner comes 
to Christ he ought to have his name changed to match 
himself (2 Cor. 5:17). Catholic Church way has its 
good ints. Careless, contentious, selfish Mary 

nn Murphy has her heart touched, puts on the black 
and the white and becomes Sister Ursula, with her 
life devoted to the sick poor (Matt. 25: 40). But, say, 
boys, you like nicknames,—if you were named right 
what would your name be? Scrappy, Tattler, Spunky, 
Lazy, Tardy, Tri-monthly, or what? Let’s get a 
new name. ‘Old Reliable” sounds well, but here 
is the best name yet (Rev. 3: 12), and it means ‘‘ Chris- 
tian.” , 


Can an 
(v. 46.) 


good thing come out o 
r out of ,Bernardtown? It all depends 
upon us ple of Coatesville. What are you doing 
for your Nazareth? For the ——_ and Wary fami- 
lies who are compelled to li For Mrs. 


Nazareth ? 


ive there? 
Wiggs and her little ‘folks? There was something 
good in Nazareth, and there was something good in 
the Cabbage Patch. Make your town good by being 
good and doing good. One good man can uplift a 
settlement, and a few bad boys can drag it down. 
Tarsus was ‘‘tough,” but Paul was proud of it and 
has saved its reputation. Christ’s béing in it has re- 
deemed Nazareth. Has been doing it since for thou- 
sands of: Nazareth lives. Abundantly illustrated 
locally ; _— beginning with yourself! (Prov. 
20:9.) Christ did it. 
"COATESVILLE, Pa. 


LESSON FOR. JANUARY 19 (John 1 : 35-51) 


7 The Illustration Round-Table 


All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this department, 
One dollar is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration that can 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used for each week’s 
lesson. 

Illustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
not contribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 
which will be sent by the Times, free, upon request. 


Solitary Salvation—v. 41. 


E FINDETH frst his own brother Simon (v. 41). 
A man whose wife and two children had sailed 
for Europe received news. that the ship on 
which they were passengers had been wrecked off 
the coast of England, with the loss of some of the 
passengers. Fearing the worst, he haunted the 
cable office for some word of his loved ones. At last 
a message came, and opening it hastily he saw his 
wife’s name signed, and caught sight of the word 
‘‘saved.” Tears of joy sprang to his eyes, when 
looking more closely he discovered the entire mes- 
sage to be, ‘‘Saved alone.”” Shall this be our greet- 
ing when we reach the other shore ?—Lowrze D. 
Cory, Auburn, N. Y. 


Passing on the Message in India—v. 41. 

He findeth first his own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him, We have found the Messiah (v. 41). A 
writer in the Northfield Calendar says: ‘Out in 
India, in the mountains, I have heard in the twilight 
hour a call from the ridge below. Away through 
the stillness comes the call, and from the ridge above 
me comes.a response. And then I can-hear in a mo- 
ment more a faint call from a far ridge, away up and 
beyond, sounding almost like a distant echo. hat 
did it mean? It meant that the man close above me 
was passing the word from the man below to the 
man beyond. That man below could never have 
reached the other man except for the man who stood 
on the middle ridge and passed the message on. 
There is a man down there who will never hear the 
man up there unless you become the one on the mid- 
dle ridge.”"— Vrs. G. Dugan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Does Personal Evangelism Give Offense ?—v. 42. 

He brought him unto Jesus (v. 42). In his ad- 
dress at the Presbyterian Brotherhood Convention 
at Indianapolis, J. Wilbur Chapman said: ‘‘ Just a 
year ago I went up to have the privilege of calling on 
the Governor of Minnesota. I saw the Lieutenant- 
Governor talking with him. , The Governor said : ‘I 
heard you preach last night, and I didn’t believe what 
you, said about asking ple to come to Christ. I 
don’t believe in that. What do you think of a man 
coming down into this hotbed of politics and asking 4 
man tocometo Christ?’ Isaid : ‘Governor, I never 
told people to do that. I have just been introduced 
by the most distinguished Presbyterian in St. Paul, 
and one of the most distinguished politicians, What 
if he should come into your office and say, ‘I ama 
Christian; not as good as I could wish, but I love 
Christ. I love you, and I would give my right hand 
if I could lead you to my Saviour’? 4 said, ‘ what 
would you say tohim?’ His lip was trembling and 
his eye moistened. He said, ‘I think I should say, 
‘* Thank you.”’ You know there are ten thousand men 
to-day with aching hearts waiting for some one to 
speak, and this Presbyterian Brotherhood on fire is 
going out to shake the church. God grant it !"—7he 
Rev. John D. Rumsey, Manchester, Iowa. 


John Vassar and the Boston Woman-—v. 42. 

He brought him to Jesus (v. 42). Christians 
generally need more of the spirit of John Vassar, the 
soul-winner. He was always seeking to win one. 
In Boston, he urged upon a worldly woman the im- 
portance of seeking the salvation of her soul, and 
prayed with her. When her husband returned: in 
the evening, the wife said, ‘‘ Husband, there was a 
queer old man here to-day, who talked to me about 


my soul, and, before he left, he knelt down and- 


prayed for you and me.” ‘If I had been here,” re- 
plied the husband, ‘‘I should have told him to go 
about his business.” ‘If you had been here, my 
dear,” replied his wife, ‘‘ you would have thought he 
was about his business.” Soul-winning was the busi- 
ness of John Vassar. Soul-winning should be the busi- 
ness of each one oi us—of every Christian.—//. H. 
Smith, Kinsale,Va. From The Christian Witness. 


Moody on Mountain-top Experiences—v. 42. 

He brought him to Jesus (v. 42). There is a 
kind of selfishness in the way some Christians re- 
gard revivals and religious meetings in general. 
They talk about how much they ‘enjoy ” the meet- 
ing, as.if their sole object were to experience some 
religious ecstasy. It is related of Moody that a man 
rose in one of his meetings, and gave his experience, 
**I have been for five years on the Mount of Trans- 
figuratien.” ‘*How many souls did you lead to 
Christ last year?” was the sharp question that came 
from Mr. Moody in an instant. ‘* Well, I don’t 
know,” was the astonished reply. ‘*‘ Have you led 
any ?” persisted Mr. Moody. ‘I don’t know that I 
have,”’ answered the man. ‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Moody, 
‘‘We don’t want that kind of mountain-top experi- 
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ence. When a man gets so high that he can't reach 
down and save poor sinners, there is something 
wrong.”—H. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va. From The 
Christian Herald. The prize for this weeh ts 
awarded to this illustration, 


Why Stevenson Changed His Mind—v. 46. 

Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?... 
Come and see (vy. 46). Thelate Robert Louis Steven- 
son declared: ‘‘I had conceived a great gee 
against missions in the South Seas, but had no 
sooner come there than that prejudice was at first 
reduced, and at last annihilated. Those who con- 
demn missions have only one thing to do: to come 
and see them on the spot.”"—7Zhe Rev. Tileston F. 
Chambers, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


T IS with grateful hearts, our Father, that we 
thank thee for the privilege of discipleship. In 
thine infinite wisdom and tender mercy thou 

hast not left us to ourselves in the struggle for right- 
eousness, but thou hast sent thy Son to be our com- 
panion, our teacher, our friend. Up through the 
thought of our unworthiness leaps the joy of that 
companionship, and our feet go firmly and our eyes 
are clear to see the way when we remember that he 
who was and is the Way walks with us. And may 
we do all that we can, while in this blessed fellow- 
ship, to win others one by one into the same close 
wah with thy Son, counting our companionship 
with him unavailing unless we are steadily leading 
others tohim. Amen. 


After the Lesson 

The Apaches were on the rampage. They were 
hidden away in the mountains, and the troops had 
not succeeded in bringing them back to the reserva- 
tion. The governinent tried another plan. General 
O. O. Howard-was''sent to persuade, hot drive, the 
Indians back. ‘ 

He took with him’ one em aid—and no firearms. 
His mission was one of peace, but a mission to a 
treacherous tribe, whose men were on the warpath. 
General Howard put the case squarely to his chosen 
aid, telling him of the dangers, and pointing out the 
necessity of going in without firearms. ‘* And now,” 
he said, ‘‘I want: you, to feel free.to say-you would 
rather. not. go with-ahe.‘: Iam willing to.take the risk, 
but I.don’t want.to:fequire you to.do. so. If you go, 
it must:be of your own choice.”’ And instantly the 
aid replied quietly, «Ill go, General.” 

They went. ‘Tjhey rode: into the Indians’ camp at 
nightfall, . The 
tions, and, pendiug a conference with the chief, they 
picketed their horses, and lay down outside the camp 
for a night’s rest under their blankets, with saddles 
for pillows. Soon they heard sounds in the grass, 
and lifting his head, General Howard saw little 
Indian children creeping toward him, and the small 
braves came close and laid their heads down on the 
edges of the blankets without fear. General Howard 
turned to his aid and said, ‘‘ This means peace, not 
war.” Yes, they brought the Apaches back to the 
Teservation; and do you think the aid was glad he 
said, ‘‘I’ll go” ? 

Two words of Jesus in this lesson'can mean every- 
thing to every one of us: ‘¢ Follow Me.’’ 





“Fottow Me” 
WILL YOU? 











What will your answer be to-day? He calls you 
now. Will you fallow him trustfully into danger, 
into safety, into glorious service? Or will you turn 
away, forget him, call no brother of yours to his serv- 
ice, and live the scanty and small and mean life of 
self? It's yours to decide. Let us sing,‘‘ Anywhere 
with Jesus.” 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


‘(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.*') 


‘* Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult."’ Psalm 27 : 9-13. 


‘I've found a Friend; O such a. (36: 1-3. 56: 1-4.) 
Friend.’ Psalm 32 : 1-6. 

** Sun of my soul, thou Saviour (44: 1-3. 66: 1-3.) 
dear."’ Psalm 4 : 3-7. 


*‘O Word of God Incarnate. (4:36. 6:36.) 
*t Jesus, the very thought of thee."" Psalm 62: 1, 2, 7, 8. 

** | love thy Kingdom, Lord."' (81 : 1-4. 123 : 1-4.) 
“I lay my sins on Jesus."’ Psalm 143 : 8-10. 

“ Blest be the tie that binds."’ (210 : 1-3. 307 : 1-3.) 


were received without demonstra- - 


pris iia, 


The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Awakening of the Faith of the Five Disciples 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John I : 35 to 2: 12). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HAT a test John met, and with what noble- 
ness! Seeing Jesus again, when two of his 
own trusted disciples were near, he testified 

once more in a way which could not result otherwise 
than in losing them to him. Calling Jesus to their 
attention, he said, ‘‘ Behold, the Lamb of God,” the 
one of whom Isaiah spake. Naturally, two such men 
as they, drawn to John by his call for repentance 
and anticipation of Messiah's coming, went after the 
one thus pointed out. 

It was a memorable day for them. Invited by 
Jesus, they spent the remainder of its hours in con- 
versation with him. Never man spake as he did. 
The very hour when the blessed fellowship began 
was fostered in their memories forever. It was the 
beginning of an eternal friendship. From that time 
they believed in Jesus for themselves, in an imper- 
fect way, of course, yet with conviction. 

Such a wonderful experience they could not keep 
secret. The two disciples were _" and Andrew. 
The latter lost no time in finding his brother Simon, 
and in bringing him to see the one they had already 
begun to call ‘‘ Teacher.” Ata glance Jesus read 
the heart of the rough, sincere, loyal, generous, im- 
pulsive, but faithful man thus brought to him, and 
christened him ‘‘ Rock.” It was a new natal day for 
them all, but peculiarly for Simon. 

The four were now inseparable. 
intention of going to Galilee, so they started together. 
On the eve of departure they saw Philip, a towns- 
man of Andrew and Peter, and Jesus invited him to 
accompany them. Not long after, Philip met a 
friend, Nathanael, and told him the glad news that 
they were in: company with the’ promised Messiah, 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

It was not the fact that Andrew supposed Jesus to 
be the Messiah, so much as the fact that he was from 
Nazareth in Galilee, that surprised Nathanael. Giv- 
ing expression to his doubt, Andrew invited him 
to join the company and see for himself. The first 
words of the Master, revealing a knowledge of his 
thoughts so intimate as to be startling, convinced 
the doubter, and made him an expectant follower. 

The beautiful story of the wedding at Cana re- 
veals the ‘sympathy of Jesus with everyday needs. 
A friend of his family was going to be married. 
Jesus hurried thither. They were in a sore, humili- 
ating predicament ; he helped them out, but quietly. 
He was keeping himself in reserve. . Only the inti- 
mate few saw any ‘‘glory” in the episode. But to 
them it was an added stimulus to awakening faith. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


Jesus had the 


A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday Schoo] Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Professor Riggs’ ‘‘ Messages of Jesus According to 
the Gospel of John” (pp. 94-99) is the best commen- 
tary available. It leaves nothing to be emphasized. 
McClymont’s ‘St. John” ( ip. 127-136) has some 
acute remarks regarding the Tosigiea. So has Plum- 
mer in the Cambridge Bible (pp. 77-87). Dods’ 
chapter 4, ‘‘ The First Disciples,” in the Expositor’s 
Bible Commentary, makes these scenes very vivid. 
For a very close analysis of the thought see West- 
cott’s Commentary (pp. 23-38). 


III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

It might be summoned upinthe statement: ** How 
a small group of earnest men began a personal 
friendship with Jesus, whose graciousness, penetra- 
tion, resourcefulness, and love kindled in their hearts 
a growing faith in him as the ‘' Messiah.” 

John's Noble Testimony. Was he virtually and 
definitely handing his disciples over to Jesus? If so, 
what light does such an act throw on John’s person- 
ality? 

he Interview at Jesus’ Lodging. How long did 
it last? Was Simon included in the company ? 
What was it that won these three men to such un- 
questioning aleaiones? 

Two More? Descifles. What brought these men 
to Jesus? Does the average man to-day enter into 
relationship with bim.in a way-no more spectacular ? 

The Marriage at Cana. Woes this Gospel imply 
that Jesus went to Cana to work the miracle? Was 
the avoidance of unhappiness to the young couple an 
adequate motive ?) How did it *‘ manifest his glory ” ? 


IV. For Pupits’ Home Stupy on NEXT WEEk’s Lesson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class). 
1.. Why should Jesus wait for the passover before 
going to Jerusalem? 2. What was the proper use of 
the Court of the Gentiles out of which Jesus drove 
the shopkeepers? 3. What prevented the priests 
who profited by this traffic from arresting Jesus? 
4. Was it unworthy of him to be ‘ passionately 
angry”? 5. What did he mean by the saying in v.19 ? 
Boston. 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


ee us lose no time at the start; ask the girls to 
observe how much happened here in a short 

time,—-here was earnest work and quick de- 
cisions. We might paint the picture. John with two 
friends,—Jesus in the foreground, The unnamed 
friend? Probably it was the one who tells the story. 

John pointed out Jesus, the Lamb of God. The 
two hurried on to overtake him. We may do just 
as they did. Jesus turned, and asked, ** What seek 
ye?” not whom. But they answered whom, not 
what. They called him Master, and said, ‘‘ Where 
dwellest thou?” They wanted to sit down with him 
and talk, not merely pass him onthe road. It was 
four o'clock,—the noon heat over, evening coming’on. 

Jesus said, ‘‘ Come and see.” Whoever comes unto 
Jesus, will soon see Jesus. The trouble with some of 
us is, don’t you think, that we don’t come? Do you 
ask, ‘‘ How may we come in these days?” Just as 
you come to the doctor when you are ill, to the teacher 
when you are ignorant. Come first, see next. 

Mr. Gordon, in his fourth paragraph, says you can 
tell how much of Jesus’ reer peed tated you have felt 
by how much of this sort of his driving power grips 
you. Andrew slipped out and found his brother, and 
when Jesus saw him, he gave him another name, 
Peter, for this man had a rock formation in his char- 
acter. Jesus sees you and me as he saw these men. 

Andrew first went after his brother. Our work for 
Christ must begin at home—with friends or school- 
mates. No telling where it will end. Edward Kim- 
ball called D. L. Moody. Mr. Moody influenced Henry 
Drummond, Wilfred Grenfell, and thousands more. 

What are the two great distinctions about Philip ? 
The first that Jesus called him directly, the next that 
he at once knew Jesus as the Messiah, foretold by the 
prophets, and thus spoke of him to Nathanael, who 
doubted anything good coming from Nazareth. The 
Messiah must be born in Bethlehem according to the 
Scriptures. Yet he went with Philip. Prejudice did 
not stop him. Note the charm of the interview. 
Would that we could so quickly recognize our Lord. 
He sees us, as he did Nathanael. Then Jesus spoke 
of himself as the Son of man. Son of God, Son of 
man, evermore our King and Saviour. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 

(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 

each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. What happened between the ealling of €hrist’s 
first disciples and the cleansing of the temple ? 
2. Where was the temple situated? 3..When Jesus 
saw this profanation, what did he do?. 4.. Why did 
he overthrow the tables and stop this blasphemy in 
God's house? 5. What answer did he give the Jews 
who asked for a sign as to why he did these things ? 
6. How did they misunderstand his reply ? 


% 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


WONDER if I can get these boys to picture to 

themselves this wonderful forerunner — John. 

The few passages which we found about him 
helped to get this mental ‘picture; and then we were 
ready to find him in verse 35, with ‘‘two of his disci- 
ples.” What is a disciple? ‘‘ Follower,” was the 
answer. Yes, learner and follower. Are there any 
disciples these days? .Yes; but there’s a difference, 
for then the disciples frequently traveled about with 
the teacher, and became members of his personal 
a. ‘‘The Lamb of God” gave opportunity for 
emphasizing the spiritual lesson again. 

As the verses were read this time I repeated each 
verse in simple, modern language; for instance, after 
verse 38: Jesus looked around and saw them follow- 
ing him, and he said, ‘‘ What do you want?” (I’m 


sure he said it ever so kindly.) And they said, 


‘* Where do you live, Teacher ?”’ 

The ‘‘tenth hour” gave opportunity to get the 
answer from the home study that was assigned last 
week. In verse 40, we all thought a bit as to who the 
other disciple was; we all came to the conclusion that 
it was probably John, the writer of the book. (i tried 
not to cite the authorities; we just talked it over a 
little among ourselves. ) 

Now,—here in verse 41 comes the first growth of 
the Christian Church. Watch and see how many 
disciples there are here at the beginning. I have 
something sre egg | to tell you in comparison be- 
fore we're through. erse 42: Were they looking for 
a Messiah? Yes, said the boys. Then I told them 
how all through the Old Testament the Messiah had 
been promised. (I might have given a few prophetic 
passages in the home work with advantage.) ‘‘He 
brought him to Jesus’”—I never expect to have any 
greater tribute paid to my life than to have that said 
about me; asa Christian I mus?¢ bring others to Christ. 

In verse 43 Jesus said ‘‘ Follow me.” That's the 
message of Jesus through the days and years; it’s 
his message to you and to me. Have we been as 
prompt to obey it as were these disciples ? 

Again I took up the verses and tried in great part 
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to interpret them by repeating them in very simple 
language, with few outside suggestions. It took my 
best thought to do this, and required careful prep- 
aration. . ‘ 

How many disciples at the end of thelesson? Well, 
we had found about half a dozen. And how many 
disciples of Jesus are there now, in these days? We 
had a few wild guesses. Then I told them that there 
were about 558,000,000 Ak ge now numbered among 
the Christian nations of the world ; just think—from 
six to all this number. Truly, Jesus is a wonderful 
Saviour! And yet, that great number of followers 
doesn't help me unless I am his follower. That's 
the real test. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 

1. Describe the feast of the passover. 2. What 
was the business of the ‘‘money-changers”? 3. 
Draw a rough sketch of the Temple. 


“ 
For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


RM he was so pleased the first time he came to 
Sunday-school that he asked his teacher if he 
might bring some other boys the next Sunday. 
When Jimmie asked the boys they made fun of him, 
but he said, ‘‘ You just come and see once, and if 
you don’t like it you needn’t come again.” They 
came, and liked it, and invited other boys, until the 
had a big class. (Mention bringing Cradle Roil 
names. ) 

It wawin just this way the first friends or disciples 
of Jesus were gathered about him. Two men, named 
John and Andrew, were talking one day with John 
the Baptist by the river Jordan, They had been with 
him when he baptized Jesus, and hoped to see Jesus 
again. Once again John the Baptist said, ‘* Behold, 
the Lamb of God.” They looked, and saw Jesus ; 
so they followed. Jesus, turning, saw them, and 
asked, ‘‘ What seek ye?”. They said, ‘‘ Where do 
you.live?”” Then he said, ‘* Come and see,” sothey 
went with him, and. stayed that day. They were so 
glad to Find and:Follow Jesus. (Write that.). They 
wanted others to find him,;too,' Andrew found his 
brother, Simon, and-said, ‘‘ We have found the Mes- 
siah, or Christ; eome and-see him,” and he brought 
him to Jesus, who welcomed, him. And I think that 

john. brought his:brother James. They were glad to 
ing Others to Jesus, because they were True 
Disciples. (Add that). 





TRUE DISCIPLES 
FIND AND FOLLOW 
BRING OTHERS TO 


The next day, as they went toward Galilee, Jesus 
found Philip, and said, ‘‘Follow me.” So Philip 
came. Philip had a friend named Nathanael, so he 
started after him. When he found him, he said, 
‘* We have found him of whom Moses in the taw and 
the propkets wrote—Jesus of Nazareth.” Like the 
boys whom Jimmie asked, Nathanael hesitated at 
first, for he didn’t think anything good could come 
from a poor little town like Nazareth, but Philip said, 
‘‘Come and-see.” Jesus saw him coming, and wel- 
comed him, too. (Relate the circumstances.) By 
this time there were five or six true disciples who 
had found and followed Jesus, and who tried to 
bring othersto him. Afterwards there were six more. 
How many all together ? 

The discipies had many things to learn, so they 
followed Jesus that he might teach them. 

When Lydia was seven, she said one day to her 
mother, ‘‘ I want you to teach me how to do things.” 
Mother said she might help her one hour each morn- 
ing.. Next day, when Lydia came from school, she 
saw a box with her name on it. Inside she found a 
little gingham apron and a dust-cap, a little rolling- 
pin and pan, a small washboard and wee clothes- 
pins, the dearest little iron, and a cute thimble. In 
the corner nearby stood a little broom. She wanted 
to use them right away, but mother said she must 
watch er, and learn right, just one thing at a time. 
When mother made the beds Lydia helped on one 
side. Another day, when she baked, Lydia made a 
little loaf, sc when she washed, or ironed, swept, 
dusted, or sewed, Lydia watched and learned, and 
soon became ‘ Mother's Little Helper.” 

So the disciples who followed Jesus learned to be 
his helpers. 

The disciples had many names for Jesus. In our 
lesson they called him the Lamb of God, Rabbi, 
Master, Messiah, the Son of Joseph, the Son of God, 
and the King of Israel. Let us put in our picture- 
frame (see the diagram in Lesson 1) the name which 
we find in our Golden Text,—‘ Jesus of Nazareth,” 
because Nazareth, in the hill country, was where he 
lived and grew up. 
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Alternating every other week with Mr. Marion Lawrance, General 
Secretary of the International Sunday S sociation,who answers 
questions on the work in the Sunday-school, the following 
specialists will answer queries in their classified fields of work : 

The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter- 
national Adult Department. 

Primary Problems: Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, International 
Elementary Superintendent. 

beep anowrae Teaching : Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional Temperance Department. 

The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ Problems: Patterson Du Kois. 

ti from readers to any of these writers should be addressed 
in care of The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


The Adult Bible Class 


By W. C. Pearce 
Superintendent International Adult Department. 


Where may a suggested constitution for an adult Bible 
class be secured ? e 

By applying to your State or Provincial Associa- 
tion you may secure a copy of the International 
Adult Department Leaflet No. 2, which contains a 
copy of the constitution ego by the Adult De- 

artment Committee of the International Sunday 

chool Association. 








What'are some of thé advantages of separate classes for 
men and for women ? 

First, it has been found by experience that men 
are more easily reached through a men’s class than 
through a mixed class. ‘‘Men for men and women 
for women” is the watchword that is bringing large 
success to the adult classes of thecontinent. Second, 
there are many kinds of class activities that appeal 
to men that do not appeal to women, and vice versa. 


What is an organized adult class ? 

An organized adult class is one in which each 
member is given a share in the class management, 
and in the responsibility for the various class activi- 
ties. The Adult Department Committee of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association has estab- 
lished the following standard of organization : 

1. The elass shall have at least five officers: teacher, 
president, vice-président, secretary, treastrer; 

2. It shall have at leastthree'standing committees: 
membership, devotional, and social. ' It is not essen- 
tial that these committees shall be known by these 
names, but it is important that the three kinds of 
‘work suggested ‘should’ be cared for by the class. 

3: Members shall ‘bé sixteen years of age or over. 

In establishing this standard the committee sought 
to voice the general practise of. the most successful 
classes throughout the International field. By long 
years of experience this has been found to bea work- 
ing, practicable standard. 

An executive committee is also recommended, to 
be composed of the officers of the class and the chair- 
men of the standing committees. 


What is the charter membership plan of class organization? 

When a few have been found in a school who are 
willing to unite in an adult class, a temporary organ- 
ization may be formed. A date for permanent or- 
ganization should be determined some thirty or sixty 
days in advance. An active campaign should be 
begun, and an endeavor made to secure a definite 
number of charter members before the date set for 
permanent organization, This date should be freely 
advertised, and it should be definitely known that 
only those who join the class before this time will be 
known as charter members. 

When the time for forming this permanent organ- 
ization has arrived much should be made of it. Many 
of the classes find it an advantage to close the cam- 
paign with a social or banquet. Before the time set 
definite plans for organization should be prepared 
ready to submit to the class. A committee should 
be appointed to provide, in advance, a suggestive 
constitution, and this committee may be authorized 
to nominate such officers as may be required. The 
following card has been found helpful : 


Application for Charter Membership 


I wish to become a member of an adult Bible class to be 
organized as may be determined upon by the members ; each 
member to have a voice in the conduct of the class ; the class 
to be a part of the Sunday-school, and its object to be Bible 
study, mutual helpfulness, and an adequate Christian service 
for every member. 

[All applicants for charter membership will be duly notified 
as to time and place of organization. ] 


ES NASSP er cis @ Bile te *es.. clo 
Address... 
Sa ee erga eee 
Sometimes this is used as a card by the classes ; 
other classes have had it printed at the top of a sheet 


of paper; then the names of the applicants are 
signed one under the other. 


Note.—Classes or individuals may learn the address of their State 
or Provincial Association office by addressing the International Sun- 
day School Association, 806 Harttord Building, Chicago, 
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LESSON FOR JANUARY 19 (John 1 : 35-51) 





With the New Books 





All books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 





The Maid of Honor.—There is life and movement 
in a novel written by Dr. Richard S. Holmes, editor 
of the Westminster. Interest, aruvused at the begin- 
ning, is never suffered to flag. The characters are 
life-like, including the eccentric Scotch elder who 
angled for trout and fished for men, and was usuall 
successful in both; the commercial traveler who left 


the road to take charge of a city mission; the police . 


justice who answered the sneers of doubters by an 
earnest life; and the minister who stirred a town to 


its foundations and married an unwilling girl. The 


story is a welcome variation from many commonplace 
novels. (7he Maid of Honor. By Richard S. Holmes. 
Revell. $1.50.) . 


Social Work and the Labor Problem.—It is sel- 
dom that magazine articles so bristle with unfamiliar 
truths which Christian leaders ought to know and 

nder, as do Dr. Edward Judson’s ‘‘ The Church in 

ts Social Aspects,’’ and Dr. J. W. Cochran's ‘‘ The 
Church and the Working Man.” C. C. Carsten’s ‘‘ The 
Salvation Army, A Criticism,” the Rev. Charles 
Stelzle’s ‘‘ The Presbyterian Department of Church 
and Labor” and nine other articles on kindred 
themes, are of similar interest. All this is furnished 
in the first 128 pages of-a carefully. edited bi-monthly 
that is doing credit to Philadelphia in the service of 
public progress. (7he Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, for Novem- 
ber, 1907. Philadelpfia. $1.) 


A Shepherd of Bethlehem.—It is a difficult. task 
to take the shepherds and the Wise-men for heroes, 
and about them as a center tell the story of the 
appearance of the star in the heavens and the birth 
oF the Babe of Bethlehem—and tell it simply, com- 
pellingly, reverently. This is what Dr. Ludlow, the 
author of ‘‘The Captain of the Janizaries,” has 
donein ‘* Jesse ben David, a Shepherd of Bethlehem,” 
a beautifully illuminated gift book. Play is given to 
the imagination, but the incidents added to the story 





_are not out of keeping with the setting. The portrait- 


ure of Jesse, the man of faith, is strong, and the con- 
versations of the Wise-men, the she dee 9 and the 
other Jews have the poetic swing of Eastern speech. 
(Jesse ben David, a Shepherd of Bethlehem. By 
J. M. Ludlow. Revell. $1; postage, 10 cents.) 


Missionary Heroes.—T hat the annals of missions 
include as wonderful tales of heroism as the records 
of secular explorers and warriors, is recognized by 
the addition—to an English series of books of romance 
and adventure—of a volume made up of short sketches 
of twenty-eight missionaries. Compiled by an Eng- 
lishman and published in England, the illustrations 
accompanying the chapters devoted to work among 
‘the Red Indians ” of America are rather startling, 
but the chapters themselves are good. The book is 
of special value because it includes stories of the 
work of many English missionaries, of whom com- 
paratively little is known in America. _ It would not 
be easy to name a volume which gives more thrilling 
missionary stories in as small space. It its a ques- 
tion whether the author—himself a missionary—has 
not, in his desire to be picturesque, unduly sacrificed 
his opportunity to tell more of the everyday heroic 
work of those of whom he writes. The volume will 
be a useful addition to Sunday - school libraries. 
(Heroes of Missionary Enterprise. By Claud Field. 
Lippincott. $1.50; postage, 13 cents.) 


The Reproach of the Gospel.—Here is a brief but 
scholarly and searching discussion of fundamental 
Christian themes, sharpened into a pungent appeal 
to the Christian conscience. The leisurely thought of 
English churchmen often goes deeper than our ready 
and rapid American utterance. The author unfolds 
the nature of the Christian life, and exhibits our 
shameful failure to accept its ideals and to meet its 
requirements. In thus disclosing the inconsistencies 
of Christians he avoids ruts and handles the subject 
in alarge way. He is modest, his style is unpreten- 
tious, his theme familiar and practical, his treat- 
ment of it fresh and timely, but suggestive rather 
than adequate ; yet the reach and force of his 
six lectures, as here given, are far greater than one 
at first grasps—are quite enough to give distinction 
to both book and author. His pages betray an acute 
observation and a keen analysis of modern life, to- 
gether with devout feeling’ and much candor. The 
reader continually experiemees the sensation of the 
unexpected, often that of the elusive and the incom- 
plete, never that of the unreal or artificial, nor yet of 
the superheated. Every merchant would be the better 
for digesting the lecture ‘‘War and Trade,” every 
Christian for assimilating the whole of this awaken- 
ing, thought-stirring book, (Zhe Reproach of the 
Gospel. The Bampton Lectures for 1907. - By the 
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Rev. James H. F. Peile, M.A. Longmans. Witha 
Synopsis. $1.90 net.) 

The Primary Department.—There is more than 
one way of accomplishing good results in a Primary 
Department of the Sunday-school,as well as anywhere 
else. In her little handbook Miss Archibald brings 
to us the experience of a trained kindergartner as 
well as of a zealous Sunday-school worker. At some 
minor points she differs from conventional methods, 
and the book is all the better forthat. She discusses 
the beginners as well as the other primary grades. 
She seats the youngest childfen on rugs instead of on 
chairs ; she assembles the pupils in a lobby ; she ad- 
vocates primary work as a practise school for girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age; her list of requisites is very 
complete, if not: over full; but no one is compelled 
to use everything. Of course a school without a 
lobby for assembling cannot assemble in a lobby, but 
the idea is worth considering where such considera- 
tion is not out of the question. Soof the rugs—this is 

uite unusual, but that does not condemn it. Miss 

rchibald makes much of'‘t atmosphere,” in which 
she is emphatically right. No primary worker can 
afford to overlook this little book. Itis beautifully 
illustrated with half-tones. (Zhe Primary Depart- 
ment. By Ethel J. Archibald. The Sunday School 
Times Co. 50 cents, net.) 


The Virgin Birth of Christ.—Of the remarkable 
group of scholars who have arisen in the Free Church 
of Scotland, Professor James Orr is one of the ablest, 
and at the same time the most conservative. His 
book on the ‘t Problem of the Old Testament ” ranks 
beside that of Professor Robertson in strong oppo- 
sition to the negative criticism. And his book on the 
Virgin Birth is the ablest and most detailed defense 
in our language of the historic faith that our Lord 
was ‘‘ conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary.” The contention to the contrary comes almost 
invariably from those who deny the possibility of 
miracle, or who reject the specific miracle of the In- 
carnation and seek to account for Jesus as a happy 
combination of existing elements in the world’s 
make-up. Dr. Orr shows that the textual tradition 
for the fact is as good as unanimous, that the narra- 
tives of it in the first and third Gospels are consistent 
with each other and present what we might call the 
Josephine and Marian versions of the story, that the 
attempts to explain-awaytheir statements as Hebrew 
or Gentile myths involve insuperable difficulties. 
He concludes by showing the necessity of the doc- 
trine to acomplete and consistent view of the ‘sinless 
Incarnation of the:Son of God. The book is charac- 
terized by Scotch vigor, and by a charity and cour- 
tesy which have not always been seen in Scotch 
polemics. (he Virgin Birth of Christ, being lec- 
tares delivered under the auspices of the Bible 
Teachers’ Training School, New York, April, 1907. 
By James Orr, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and 
Systematic Theology in the United Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow. With Appendix giving the opinions 
of living scholars. Scribners. $1.50, net.) ; 





For Children at Home 





The Grub Who Would Look Up. 
By T. Calvin McClelland 


E WAS a Water-grub, a mud-colored,scaly Water- 
grub. He had a fine head, and in it two eyes 
which shone in the dark like lamps. ut 

he was just a water-grub. 

He lived under a flat rock at the bottom of a shal- 
low pool on the edge of the lake. It was a beauti- 
ful home; its walls. were hung with hair-like pond 
weeds which looked like strings of pearls and emer- 
alds; the floor was a mosaic of black and yellow sand, 
and from the floor rose the smooth red stems of the 
lilies whose thick leaves made shadows on the bottom 
of the lake. 

The Water-grub had two companions by whose 
friendship he set store. One was a lusty Trout-fry, 
speckled blue and red; the other was a Mayfly Nymph 
who always wore ger ened gray. The Trout-fry lived 
beneath two round stones next door to the Water- 
grub; the Mayfly Nymph’s home was a wee mud 
house across the pool. 

The three friends spent their mornings and even- 
ings hunting food. But at noon, when the sun's rays 
came straight down, and Water-folk rest, the three 
friends often met under the shade of a lily pad. 
There they would float and talk of the things they 
had seen on their various expeditions. One day the 
Trout-fry told of a long trip he had taken down into 
the lake where the sunbeams are lost and the icy 
agg boil up through the black and yellow sand. 

hen he had finished his description of this adven- 
turous journey through the Water-world, the Water- 
grub asked him if he had ever seen the Air-world. 
‘*No indeed,” said the Trout-fry, ‘‘I never even 
heard of an Air world.” The Mayfly Nymph said 
that sometimes he had wondered if the Water life 
was all the life there is. 
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Then the Water-grub told of a dream he had had. It 
was at the noon hour; he was lying half asleep. Sud- 
denly, overhead, but seemirgly outside the Water- 
world, a beautiful creature with crystal wings and a 
body all purple and green, touched the top of the pool, 
called his name and spoke of an Air-world full of 
flowers and perfume and song. It was so real, the 
Water-grub said, he half believed it was not a dream. 

‘It was only a dream,” replied the Trout-fry, 
‘there is only one World, the Water-world full of 
the things we see, taste and feel. Make up your 
mind that the only thing to live for is to get the most 
one can out of this Water-world.” 

The Mayfly Nymph said nothing, but when he got 
home he lay thinking it all 6ver, and he sighed as he 
said :*‘ Maybe it is true; I wish it were true} some- 
thing tells me that may be the meaning of these feel- 
ings which make me float at the top of the pool near- 
est the sun, instead of down at the bottom where the 
dark shadows lie.” 

That same afternoon, when the Water-grub went 
out for his evening meal, from a bright spot over- 
head, right alongside of the lily pad where he and 
his friends met, he heard his name called. It was 
the same voice he had heard in the dream, and look- 
ing up, there was the same beautiful creature, with 
the crystal wings and ‘the body all purple and green. 
With one bound the Water-grub reached the bright 
Ee but the beautiful creature had gone, and where 

e had been were only some small globules filled with 
something,—not water. ‘This time it was no 
dream,” cried the Water-grub, ‘‘1 was wide awake. 
I heard him; I saw him; there is a world above this.” 
And even as he talked thus to himself, he felt a new 
inward feeling, something stirred under his shell, and 
as he turned homeward, his mud-colored body was 
a-quiver, and he could hardly contain himself for joy. 

Now the three friends did not meet fora week. A 
great storm churned the lake and made the pool too 
muddy for Water-folk to venture out. But at the 
week’s end there came a sunshiny noon, and the 
Water-grub, Trout-fry, and Mayfly Nymph met under 
their lily pad. After they had talked of the weather 
and provisions, the Mayfly Nymph asked the Water- 
grub if he had dreamed again of the crystal-winged 
creature who had brought news of the Air-world. 

‘: No,” said the Water-grub, ‘‘ but I saw my beauti- 
ful creature; I heard him call me by name; ard I 
believe in an Air-world, and I keep looking up, for I 
know I was made to live in an Air-world.”’ 

‘* Made for an Air-world!” laughed the Trout-fry, 
‘That is absurd. Did you ever meet any one in the 
Water-world who had lived in the Air-world? Or if 
you did, what of it? Here is all you and I need; let 
us eat, drink, and be merry, for the Water-world is 
all the world that there is.” 

‘t Aye,” replied the Water-Grub, ‘‘it is true I never 
met any one down here who had lived in the Air- 
world; but I want to; for I am not satisfied with just 
eating and drinking and play; I want the air and the 
flowers, the perfumes pd lige 

Just then, like a living sunbeam, the crystal-winged 
creature the Water-grub had seen touched the top of 
the .pool, .called Water-grub’s name and bade him 
come up into the Air-world where are the flowers, 
perfumes and song. ‘' Did you see him? Did you 
hear him?” cried the Water-grub. ‘I think I saw 
him,” whispered the Mayfly Nymph. ‘I saw noth- 
ing, heard nothing’ answered the Trout-fry. 

‘« Friends,” said the Water-grub,‘‘ there is another 
life.. Something keeps saying within me, ‘I have a 
Grub's body, but I am a Dragon-fly.’” 

And so saying, the Water-grub leaped to a strong 
reed which rose straight up as far as they could see, 
and taking hold of it he climbed, and as he climbed 
he kept saying, ‘‘I have a Grub’s body, but I am a 
Dragon-fly; I have aGrub’s body, but Iam a Drayon- 
fly.” And evenas he said it the third time, he reached 
the top of the Water, and the sunshine touched his 
little mud-colored shell with one of its beams, and 
the shell broke open, and there flew out a brilliant 
Dragon-fly, a thing like a flying-flower, with a body 
all purple and green, eyes like diamonds, and wirgs 
which, when they fluttered, seemed to scatter silver. 
The Water-grub had gained the Air-world; he was a 
Water-grub no longer; he was a Dragon-fly. 

Then straightway the new Dragon-fly remembered 
his friends in the pool, and he fluttered over the 
place where the Trout-fry and the Mayfly =yee 
and he used to meet. He could see them there, the 
Trout-fry looking down, the Mayfly Nymph looking 
up. So the Dragon-fly circled round and round, 
called each one by his name, and told of the Air- 
world with its flowers, perfumes, and song. 

The Trout-fry heard him not, sawhim not. But 
the Mayfly Nymph caught the flash of the crystal 
wing and the sound of the friend’s voice, and he rose 
straight upward, outward, into the summer airs, and 
there, touched by a sunbeam, his shell broke open, 
and a white Mayfly flew up to greet his old friend in 
the Air-world, with its flowers and perfumes and 
song. 

And so for Waiter-folk as for Human-folk there is 
another World. And Human-folk, like Water-folk, 
reach their other World when they look up and keep 
saying, ‘‘I have a body, but I am a spirit.” 

Brook.yn, N. Y. 
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To Louisville all American Sunday-school roads 


will lead in June, 1908. 
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will be held,—the great triennial event in the 
Sunday-school activities of this continent. 
you will want to be there! . Why not plan to go with 
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Study-Helps for 
the Gospel of John 
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A Chart 
of Christ’s Journeyings 


By C. E. Arnold, A.M. 


Four simple sketches showing in de- 
tail the travels of Christ from point to 
point; accompanied by an outline of 
events. A compact ready-reference 
chart, folded within stiff covers, mak- 
ing a booklet 34%x6% inches. For 
teacher or scholar; for home use or 
use in class, 20 cents each. 


a 


Outline Harmony of 
the Gospels 


By M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


A very simple eight-page pamphlet, 
showing probable time and place of 
events, and indicating where each event 
is mentioned in the Gospel narratives. 
Io cents in paper; 25 cents folded 
within stiff covers. 





The Deity of Jesus Christ 
According to the Gospel of John 


By S. W. Pratt, D.D. 


Just issued, A paragraph fron the in- 
treduction gives a clear idea of the pur- 
pose of the book : 


‘If there be one book of the Bible 
which may be said to outrank the others, 
it is the Gospel of John. It is the most 
read and best loved, because it treats of 
the person of Christ. If John did not 
know Jesus, then no one knew him ; for 
—_ had not only the best, but the latest, 

nowledge of Jesus. And john writes 
specially to prove the deity of Jesus. 
With John everything of heaven and 
earth, of time and. eternity, was Christo- 
centric. From his standpoint, the greatest 
thing that ever occurred on earth was the 
crucifixion of Jesus Christ."’ 


§0 cents, net, postpaid ; cloth-bound, 
165 pages. 
2 


The Gospel 
According to John 


Textonly. Limp cloth cover, 2%{x4¥% 
inches. 3 cents each, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Suggestions from Busy Pastors 





Raising Money for the Church 


O any church or Sunday- school that 
would like to secure a good sum of 
money in an jnteresting and unob- 

jectionable way, I commend a Calendar 
arty. It might be interesting to know how 
our mission church and Sunday-school (Holy 
Trinity Lutheran), with an average attend- 
ance of 110, raised $430 from August 1 to 
Thanksgiving Day of 1906 by such a party. 
The superintendent, Mr. Adam Smith, 
agreed to represent the year, and to give or 
secure $1. Each teacher agreed to repre- 
sent one of thirteen months and give $1. 
The thirteenth month was called Luna, and 
was put in to accommodate the number of 
classes, and to make fifty-two weeks. Each 
month found four persons to represent as 
many weeks. These were from the class or 
from outsiders. Each week was to raise $1. 
Then each week was to find seven days who 
were to supply $1. Thus it was possible to 
raise $430. 
| It was decided to close the effort Thanks- 
| giving evening with the party, when a very 
| interesting program of music and recitations 
was to be followed by reports from the 
months as to how the dollars were secured. 














A number of persons gave dollars for cer- 
tain days on account of what those days 
meant to the givers, For instance, one man 
gave $1 in memory of his mother, who re- 
cently went home to heaven. Another gave 
one for his wedding-day, and so on. 

In a few weeks we set to work on a new 
plan, which was put in operation on Janu- 
ary I, 1907, and was concluded the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving. : 

On a latge square blackboard a diagram 
was placed, divided into 1,156 blocks. Each 
block was about one and a half inches 
square. The rows were numbered from 
I to ‘ 

Individuals, classes, and organizations 
other than the Sunday-school subscribed for 
the rows. Each row represented $1. Sun- 
day by Sunday as the returns were made a 
dollar-mark ($) was placed in the block thus 
paid for. 

The Sunday-school credits were in white, 
and the other organizations in red chalk. 

There was an enthusiasm in the effort that 
never flagged until every block was filled. 
Indeed, the board was more than filled. The 
net result was $1,157.75. -It was thought 
that any blocks remaining unfilled might be 
supplied Thanksgiving evening, the time set 


















































The superintendent had an inspiration as 
to how to keep the matter before the school. 
He placed on the blackboard a most effective 
design by which this was done. There was 
a small inner circle or hub which represented 
| the year. Radiating from this hub were 
| lines that terminated in the large outer circle. 
| These lines divided the circle into thirteen 
| equal parts. Lighter lines divided each 
| month into four parts. Then inner circles 
| divided each month into twenty-eight days. 
This made a little block on the board. As 
each dollar was received, a block was filled 
with a dollar-mark ($), or with the initials of 
the giver of the dollar. 
| Small cards of different denominations 
| were printed, and given to contributors to 
the effort. They were for 10, 25, and 50 cents 
and $1. The card was an acknowledgment 
of the gift and an invitation to the party. 

The school came down to the party lack- 
ing about. $84 of the full $430. That even- 
ing there was returned $58.37, and since 
that time the full amount has been secured. 

There were two or three little ‘* commer- 
cial ’’ efforts by classes to secure dollars for 
the Calendar, but the bulk of the money was 
from those who gave directly; and the em- 
phasis was laid on this method of giving. 











for the close of the effort, but the generous 
offering that evening was in addition to the 
required amount, : 

Prior to July 1, a few classes promoted 
commercial enterprises by which to secure 
dollars for their rows. Since July 1 the 
funds have come through Jehoiada’s Chest, 4 
which is set out once a month to receive 
gifts for this purpose. These were put in a 
special envelope, and marked with the row 
for which it is designed. 

The money thus received was devoted to 
the debt-fund of the church. © The plan was 
so effective that it is being repeated. The 
only difference from last year is that an ad- 
| ditional row has been added to the board, 
| making 35 blocks ‘each way, with a total of 
1,225. 
|. When it is remembered that the church in 
| question has but 135 members, with an aver- 
| age attendance of 110 at Sunday-school, its 
| financial achievement is worthy of note. By 
means of. this ‘‘ Dollar Social’’ and the 
Be Calendar Party ’’ this little church has paid 
$1,900 on debt in seventeen months.— 7%e 
| Rev. C. R. Botsford, Berwick, Pa. 





1 Described on page 386 of The Sunday School 
Times for August 3 as “ The Chest of Joash.” 




















LESSON FOR JANUARY 19 (John 1: 35-51) 


Oranges and flowers may be seen 
growing under the very brow of 
snow-capped mountains, while the 
seashore, the picturesque forests and 
valleys present all the joys of summer. 
The journey to this beautiful coast- 


land is most pleasant on ‘The 


& St. Paul Ry. 


The trains of this company hold the 
attention of two continents as most pala- 
tial and luxurious meansof travel. They 
are electric lighted throughout, and offer 
unapproached service in dining,sleeping 
and library-observation cars. 

The. Overland Limited leaves Union Pas- 
senger Station, Chicago, 6.05 p.m., arriving . 
Californiain three days. Another splendid 
train at 10.10 p.m., with through standard 


ahd tourist sleepers. Descriptive literature 
free upon addressing 


F. A. MILLER, Gewenat Passeneer Acent, Cucago, 
eo : 
W. S. MOWELL, Gen. Eastenn Act.,381 B' war, New Youx 

















Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON’ NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


Main Office & Works BAS TINGS: MASS. aos, 
H.—Hastincs Co. 


Rare opportunity for serviceable Second. 
Hand Organs at low prices 

















oon geo LAG T 


dimensions. Book of Light and 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York, 


THE GENUINE MENFELY BELLS 
Ot purest renned copper and tin. 
‘The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Troy P.O... N.Y. 


Church Organ For Sale ve manuals 


as Price, $2 For f -— a 
speaking stops. rice 50. or further particulars 
apply to Frank Paddieford, Whitman, Mass. 
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bels, etc. Cir 


k, news’ press $18. Money 





lWee:saver, maker. All easy, rules sent. Write 


WwACHAaS factory for s catalog, type, paper, etc. 
fA THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 








Relieve Hoarseness and Sore 
Throat. A simple remedy. 
Free from opiates. in boxes cay. 





To Describe the Ideal Church 


S THE “ideal church ” practicable ? . It 
is certainly practical to have ideals. 
pastor of a church in New York 
state asks for a brief statement characteriz- 
ing ‘* The Ideal Church.’? Many churches 
make use of such characterizations in their 
announcements, and thus become known by 
these in their respective communities. ‘‘ The 
Busy Church,’’ ‘*The Homelike Church,’’ 
**Open Every Day in the Year,’”? ‘* The 
Church With a Mission,’ ‘* The Ministry of 
this Church is as Broad as Human Need,”’ 
—these are among the phrases made popular 
by a few of the churches that try to live up 
to their ideals. 

Readers of The Sunday School Times are 
invited to send other characterizations of the 
ideal church, These may be either sen- 
tences or phrases actually used by churches, or 
they may be a brief expression of the writer’s 
own ideal of what a church should be which 
is trying to fulfil its mission. Letters may 
be addressed to ‘‘ Pastors’ Page,’? The Sun- 
day School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Making Intercession Definite 


in N TUESDAY morning, in my study, 
I plan to talk to God about those 
members of the church whose 
names begin with ‘‘R,”’ *S,’? and ‘*T.” 
If any or ali of those included in this portion 
of our church roll have some particular thing 
they wish to have me present to the Hearer 
and Answerer of Prayer at that time, I 
shall be glad to have them tell me.’? When 
this announcement was made by a pastor at 
the Sunday evening service, a few strangers, 
perhaps, were startled. But members who 
had heard it on many previous Sundays, as 
the pastor made his way through the roll, 
and who had been strengthened by the 
thought that at a certain definite time one 
who lived close to God was praying for them, 
determined to speak to him as he requested; 
That pastor has found the plan invaluable. 
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A Card Index of Givers 


HILE, ordinarily, pastors should be 
freed from money-raising responsi- 
bilities, it sometimes becomes neces- 

sary for a pastor to assist the officers in 
soliciting funds for the church. 
A pastor in a city institutional church, which 


| was dependent in part on the gifts of business 


men, members of other churches, or members 


| of no church, found when he began work that 


no accurate detailed account had been kept 


of such gifts in the years before the begin- | 


ning of his pastorate. So he made many 


| mistakes. For instance, on one occasion 
| he asked a banker fora gift, only to be check- 


mated by the reply, ‘‘ I gave to your church 
four months ago; I believe it has been an 
understood thing that I should not be called 
on,so frequently.’’ At another time a mer- 
chant responded: ‘‘Certainly; I’ve been 
wondering why no one came to me._ I hope 
you will see that I am not forgotten next year.”’ 

Thought on these mistakes led to the 








starting of a card-index of givers, side by | 


side with the index of members. 
tion to the name of the giver, all facts bear- 
ing on his gifts were stated,—such as the 
date and amount of last gift, best time of 
year to approach him, how often he was will- 
ing to be seen (if he had given any intima- 
tion of this, or if the common sense of the 
applicant for a gift led him to fix a term), 
and the particular features of the work that 
most interested him. As this index grew, it 
became a valuable bit of church equipment. 
It was necessary, of course, to keep a close 
watch of the cards, in order that no mistake 
might be made. But that the carefulness 
paid, a single incident will serve to show : 
Just before Christmas, when an entertain- 
ment was to be provided for more than a 
thousand poor children in the Sunday-school, 
the pastor looked over the index, selected a 
half-dozen names of men ripe for a call (ac- 
cording to the records, at least), and set out. 
His first call was on a busy man at the head 
of one of the largest mercantile houses in the 
city. He stated his case, and asked for 
twenty-five dollars (it is usually—though not 
always—best to state definitely the amount 
desired : somé men will not give in answe- 
to an indefinite request, while, of course, 
others say they do not like to be dictated to; 


In addi- | 
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the card index should give this information 
also), Then this conversation followed : 

** Very good; I don’t wonder that you 
want twenty-five dollars, and that you come 
to me for it. You got it so easily the last 
time that no doubt you thought it would be 
a good thing to come again. Don’t you 
think it would be fairer to me—even if not 
so easy for you—to go to others, and give 
them a chance to give? You see, I am a 
member of another denomination, and I have 
many other calls for gifts.’’ 

‘*There are many other givers who are 
helping us regularly. You see, we have four 


thousand dollars a year to raise from people |- 


outside the church. Thus it becomes neces- 
sary to return to those who are willing to 
give after the lapse of a certain time.’’ 

‘*Well, if I should to-day give you the 
sum you ask, what assurance have I that you 
will not return again in a month or two?’”’ 

‘* Just this—that your name is entered on 
the card index in my study, with the state- 
ment added that you are not to be seen 
oftener than once each year. You did not 
say this, but I have thought it only fair to 
say it. The record is not so much for my 
guidance as for your protection in case my 
successor should plan to see you.’’ 

** But isn’t it much less than a year since 
you were here?”’ 

**It is just one year to-day since I received 
your last check ; it will be one year more 
before I see you again, unless you ask me to 
call sooner,’? 

** Well, that suits me; I like to see a 
church run on business principles. Here is 
my check; and I want you to understand 
that the latch-string is always out to you.”’ 

The slight labor of keeping up the card 
index paid richly, as careful work always pays. 


oa 
Interesting the Men 


ASTORS everywhere are seeking a solu- 
tion to the problem of the Sunday 
evening service. How shall men be 

persuaded to come? What message shall be 
given to them when they do come ? 
The Rev. C. E. B. Ward, pastor of the 


Bridesburg Presbyterian Church, Philadel- | 


phia, succeeded recently in arousing much 
interest among the men of the neighborhood 


| by a series of addresses on ‘‘ Fathers-in-Law 


and. Brothers-in-Law of the Church ’’ (Num. 
10 : 29). These four sermons were in- 
cluded in the series : 


1. To Whom the Church Would Be a Bless- 
“ng.—‘'' Come thou with us, and we will do thee 
good’’ (Num. ‘To : 29). 

2. Who Would Be a Great Blessing to the 
Church.—‘' Thou mayest be to us instead of 
eyes’’ (Num. Io : 31). 

3. Who Have Not Yet Decided Against 
Christ.—‘' For he that is not against us is on 
our part’”’ (Mark 9g: 40). 

4. Who Cannot Always Remain on the 
Fence of Neutrality.—‘‘ He that is not with 
me is against me"’ (Matt. 12 : 30). 
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Sunday Evening Sunshine 


N ATTRACTIVE half-hour’s service 
for young people and all who care to 
attend, is announced invitingly by 

Pastor A. Z. Myers, of the First Baptist 
Church, Shamokin, Pa. A card tells of the 
organization of a Sunshine Society. To be- 
come a member it is necessary to sign this 
application : 

‘*You may enrol my name as a.member 
of the Sunshine Society. I understand that 
there are no dues, and that I get sunshine as 
I look for it, and keep it as I help pass 
it on.’’ 

The motto is, ‘‘ Help Some One Else Be 
Happier.’’ The object is thus stated: ‘*‘ We 
want to get and help others get ‘The smile 
that won’t come off.’ ”’ 








“DO NOT STAMMER” 


23d Anniversary Pioneer Stammering School. 

Edwin S. Johnston, vienenees S renowned speech 
specialist, has probably effected more remarkable cures 
o' same than any other living practitioner. 

C. H. Fow er, Bishop M. E. Church, New York 
City, writes: ‘It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to state to you that from personal observation I know 
that your work and treatment for the cure of those of 
my acquaintances, who have been afflicted with stam- 
mering, save been effectual and permanent.”’ 

Send four cents in stamps for 80-page booklet to 
Philadelphia Institute for the Cure of Stammer- 
ers, Inc., 1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
Can refer to The Sunday School Times. 





DIVINITY COURSE AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 












Timekeeper 


There are other tiny watches, 
but the one worthy to bear 
the name which always and 
everywhere stands for relia- 
bility and excellence must be 
a timekeeper. This dainty little 
watch is called the 


Lady Elgin 


lt isin every respect a true Elgin 
—made as small as consistent 
with Elgin perfection. The small- 
est watch made in America — the 
illustration shows its actual size. 
Every Elgin Watch is fully guar- 
anteed— all jewelers have them. 
Send for “The Watch,” a story 
of the time of day. 


; 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 

















Classified Advertising 
Agents Wanted 


AGENTS-—$300 every month selling our wonderful 
seven-piece kitchen set. Send for sworn state- 

ment of ts daily profit. Exclusive territory. Outfit 

free, S. Thomas Miz. Co., 185 F.. St., Dayton, O: 

















AN YONE can earn $15.00 to $30.00 per week hand- 
ling one or more oF our 30 useful articles. Men 
and women, write for particulars. No traveling. Devote 
spare time. Fair Mig. Co., Lx Fifth St., Racine, Wis. 


Patents 


PATENTS obtained and trade marks registered. Ap- 
plications carefully drawn. Moderate charges. 
Our booklet “Concerning Patents’’ mailed Hee 
Calver & Calver, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
(Formerly Examiners U. S. Patent Office.) 


Live Stock 


‘THE celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges 

~ and Pheasants, the large Hungarian Hares, all 
kinds of Deer, Quail, etc., for stockin gurpecee. Fanc 
Pheasants, ornamental waterfowl ms | ive wild animals 
of every description. Write for price list. Wenz & 
Mackensen, Dept 22, Yardley, Penna. 


Ghe Smday Scyool Tines 


Philadelphia, January 4, 1908 














Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate whiveenes or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$i 00 One copy, or any number of 
- copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for vearly subscriptions. 

* One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jini will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 

His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 

There is no — like cleanly 
patroupdingns hat ‘is why the an 
cher keeps his tools and every part of 
his sho op opiele and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 


as a new penny. 





Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, January 19, 1908. Srotks of the 
God S 








Heart. Il. How 
to Men (Psa. “aa 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—God spoke ees te ob. 33: 1-16). 
‘TUES.—God spoke in visions (Rev. 1 : 1-13).- 
WED. mira hy by his Spirit (Acts 10: 


20). 
THU RS.—Paul heard a voice (Acts 9 : 1-7). 
FRL tPaee pre through Gabriel (Dan. 
15-18 
SAT. God speaks through Jesus (Matt. 4: 
23-25). 




















the most reliable seeds 
Every package has beh 


highest in the trade. 


Ferry’s 1908 Seed Annual will be mailed FREE 
It contains colored plates, many 


to all opelican. 
vings, and full descriptions, prices and directio 
for planting over 1200 varieties of Veqotabie 
wer Seeds. Invaluable to all. Send for i 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


‘| are eT ps al to us and sometimes they 


‘are sonielimes we think that is :7ight’|’ 


hind it ¢ it the reputation 
of a house whose business standards are the 








egetabies of 
merit. 
cnaty & monn PE 


} k- ree es Reaten ay one mm one planted 


and recei ved from §3 to 
po tg eh $3 to $3.50 per bushel. 


the best second 
Corks Sanus Puen, fn pcre 
favorito luk the leading ardeneis. “a 
” our new white Potato ont- 
te n varieti - fy ar ected Be 
fot, “ elictoualy oe: il you 
Catalogue free 


~ re i GREGORY & SON, Mareteweao, Mass. 


| full of his counsel. 














Burpee’s 


“Seeds that Grow” 


are the Best Seeds that can be Grown. 
We do the testing— You run no risk ! 
If you garden, you should study 


‘*The Leading American 
Seed Catalog’? 


A postal card will bring you a copy by return mail. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Seed Growers, 


| to him is laid on his back where he can do 








Philadelphia, Pa. |] 











in ordering goods, or in making ingutry concerm- 
ine anything.advertised inthis paper, you will oblige | 
the publishers and the advertiser by siating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 











Name ways in which God speaks to men 
now. 


Give reasons why not all can hear him. 


Tell the most signal way in which he has 
spoken to you. 


O ONE need be without the compan- 
ionship and guidance of God. We 
cannot dictate to him the manner in 

which the companionship and guidance will 
be given, but they are the privilege of each 
child of Ged, ‘*I will be with you,’’ and 
**T will guide. you,’’ are promises on which 
we can absolutely depend. And they offer 
us all that we need. 


We are sometimes told that conscience 
and a sense of duty are the voice of God 
to us. But that depends on whether con- 
science and the sense of duty are right. If 
we mean by conscience the inner conviction 
that there is a divine distinction between 
right and wrong, then it is true that con- 
science is God’s voice telling us this. But 
if' we mean by conscience our idea of what is 
right and what is wrong, and by the sense of 
duty our idea of what we ought to do, then 
sometimes conscience and the sense of duty 


which is wrong, and regard that as our duty 
which we afterwards see to have been what 
we ought not to'have done. God always 
speaks to us in the right. God is the great 
Right. ‘Righteousness is his throne. We 
need always to test what purports to be his 
will by. asking, ‘‘Is it right?’’ And we 
need to be always seeking with eager hearts 
for a better understanding. of what is right. 


b 4 

God speaks to us through the common 
things of life. Our ordinary experiences are 
They tell us of the duty 
of honesty, of God’s faithfulness in minute 
things, of his nearness and love. If we were 
listening more intently we should hear these 
voices or God, Jacob discovered to his 
astonishment that a common spot of desert 
was none other than the house of God and 
the gate of heaven. But that spot was no 
holier than any other spot. What God 
would have had Jacob learn was that every 
spot may be a Bethel. Neither to Jerusalem 
nor to Gerizim do men need to go to talk 
with God, said Jesus. They can find him 
anywhere. He is seeking for the men who 
will be near him everywhere. 


% 

God: speaks to us also through the extra- 
ordinary things. Often when we will not 
listen to him as he speaks in life’s ordinary 
experiences, he has to challenge our atten- 
tion and make us hear by some unusual 
stroke. The man who is too busy to listen 


nothing but hearken to God, The proud 
and self-sufficient who had everything and 


The Young People’s |} 








knit 


Ask your dealer for SHAWKNIT 


all times, yet costing no 


STYLE 2°W 


not to run, crock or 
The double sole is eS ge u 
to the feet. Just the stocking 
If. you cannot procure 
Shawknit Socks from your 
dealer, we will fill a trial 
order direct. 
The pri-e of the —s 
style is 25 cents per 
or 6 pairs for $1.50. 
livery charage preperd to 
any part of t ya 
States upon receipt “ 
Our beautiful. ilfus- 
trated colored —anogee 
shows styles and P 
ives useful and 
stocking in- 
formation. We want 
yon to have it. Write 
lor it to-day. 


























s are standard and are not influenced by Lege ye wea 
jur own yarns are combed and spun in our own mills, 
lence which makes Shawknit Socks unrivalled for wearing quali 
Just bear this fact in mind when next you purchase stockings. 
SKS, the kind that are shaped in the 
stretched over board forms—the kind that wear lo: 


‘socks, 
P aemeerd heer is a medium bony sume cotton stocking with fast 
Px a] uppers dyed with pure and harm! 


of, natural comtes Egyptian yara, insuring ease and comfort 


When ordering, 


Shaw Stocking Co., 29 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 





(Lesson for Jan. 19) JANUARY 4, 1908 





for Men 


factiow and ‘honest value 
honest “ore 


Sey eae Ture 


sags th grade of excl 


knitting and are not 
nger, assuring you of style, quality and comfort at 







oie anda i. 










less vegetable dyes, guaranteed 


Sizes 9 to 11% inclusive. ™ 
be sure and state the size wanted. 

















A Savings 

Account 

Bearing 

6 Per Cent 
Interest and absolutely 


secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate deposited in trust with one of 
the strongest trust compavies in Balti- 
more, is surely an ideal investment. 
Money to bear this rate must be left on 
Certificate of Deposit for two years, but 
it is absolutely secured and the interest 
is paid by check every six months. 





PELL'S 
NOTES 


is in form and substance the ideal treatise. 

means of it the daily thought is worked into a 
lessor for Sunday, and the influence of the lesson 
is brought to bear hourly upon the life of the 
teacher. This vestpocket book, packed with 
Scripture and suggestions, builds both lesson and 





2 Oni Ww withdrawat 


TEPSSINT Fupject to-wit 
at any time 5 per cent is’ paid. 
Write for the 6 per cent booklet. It tells 
the whole story. 
Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co. 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 











lifeafterthe pattern of Christ. Dr. Pell is the 
master of a charming style, crisp; rich, and or- 
nate. His views are sound. His spirit breathes 
the essence of the Christian religion.”—-Dr. S. C. 
Mitchell, Professor of History, Richmond College. 


Ask the Robert Harding Company, Richmond, Va., 
for a free sample copy. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 
Get ‘* Improved,’’ 
Wood Rollers 


no tacks required 
Tin Rollers 


Double Profits from 








New York Real Estate 


City real estate—business property particu- 
larly—produces a double profit: Rent nee 
an increased value, the increased value 
again producing increased rent. 





did not need God awake to find that they had 
lost all and are desolate. So they turn. to | 
the God whom in prosperity they did with- 
out. Whether by earthquake, or by fire, or 
by the still small voice, God will be heard. 


< 


regular incomes to hundreds of individ 





Most of all, he has spoken to us and 
speaks still by his Son, who was here and | 
talked with men, whose words were written 
down for us, and who ever liveth and by “4 
Spirit is speaking still to men, not articulate | 
words, but with the personal stroke on the 
soul which is the end of articulate words. 
Now as ever Christ is near, He is calling to 
us, ‘*Come to me.’’ He is saving *te as, 
** Go to others.’’ Can we not hear him? 





twelve years. Let us show you what they say. 
Write for Booklet T, 


Assets $2,500,000 


‘NewYork Realty Owners Co. 


489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


















9100 PRIZE 


We shall give to the author of the 
best design for a Sunday-school 


Cradle Roll Certificate 


to be reproduced in colors by lithog- 
raphy, the sum of $190. For full in- 
formation as to details of competi- 
tion, names of the judges, date when 
competition closes, etc., apply to 


Harris, Jones and Company 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PUBLISHERS, _ 
P. 0. Bex 874, Providence, Rhode Island 
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SELECT! 
NOTES ' 


By Rev. F. N. PELOVUBET, D. D. 
and AMOS R. WELLS, M. A. 


















Next to the Bible, the Teacher’s best help. 


F rs the leading handbook in 
the Sut day achrot world The theme for 1908 
excels all previous issues. 


Price, in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. | 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago ~ 


69,000,000 


OF OUR HYMN BOOKS VE BEEN SOLD. 
The Experience Learned ‘Thereby has Just Produced 
HALLOWED HYMNS anb ov. 
byt 1. ALLAN 5 Rew Som son of IRA D. SANKEY. 





~ 
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Pages, roo New Songs, Responsive Readings. 
Ph per Sanesee ents each by mail. Returnable 
sam 7 aod to “ earnest mauirers. 


THE BIG: & MAIN CO., New York or Chicage 








